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C-1 Drilling Machine 


Makes 2"to12"cuts through gate valves 
in any size cast iron or steel main — dry 
or under pressure. Power-operated with 
H-600 Air Motor or H-602 Gasoline 
Engine Drive Unit. Hand-operated 
model also available. Similar machines 
available in smaller sizes 


H-17790 oo 


Machine Inserted 
Service Valve Tee 


Designed for inserting directly into steel 
or cast iron mains under pressure, using 
the Mueller"B” Tapping Machine. Built-in 
valve gives complete control of the 
service at the main. Copper-encased 
neoprene gasket makes pressure-tight 
joint against pipe. 


LubOseal Gas Meter Stop 


“O" rings are located at top and bottom of 
precision-ground and lapped key, assur- 
ing gas-tight seat. Lubricant is automatic 
ally pressure-fed to longitudinal grooves 
in key, assuring positive lubrication. 


H-17340 
Stopping Machine 


Used to insert, expand and ex- 


tract steel wedge line stoppers. 


Other models available for in- 
serting stoppers ranging from 
%" through 8"under pressure. 


These products are just a portion 
of the complete selection of 
gas equipment, supplies and 
specialties offered by Mueller Co., 
designed and manufactured 
to traditionally high standards. 


“O” Ring Seal Gas Curb Stop 


Inverted bronze key is precision ground 
to a gas-tight fit in a heavy cast iron 
body. Tight seatage is accomplished with 
stainless steel spring under key plus 
service line pressure. Seals located 
above and below gasway give positive 
assurance against top or bottom leaks. 


H-17505 Flanged Tee 


Used when making a large connection 
on a steel main. Permits locating valve 
on lateral line in most convenient place. 
Drilling and plugging of tee is done 
under pressure. Sizes 3".4",6*and 8”. 


H-17490 
Save-a-Valve Drilling Nipple 


Permits removal of valve when connec- 
tion is abandoned. Used when making 
a connection to steel pipe under pres- 
sure. Inside thread in nipple permits in- 
sertion of a plug under pressure. Com- 
pletion cap makes double leakproof seal, 


MUELLER CO. 


Dependable Since 1857 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINO!S 





OUT OF NEW YORK goes a volume of shipping 
which makes routing ocean freight a ey 
Ebasco has been engaged by a number of steam- 
ship lines to help solve this problem. 


HOW EBASCO TEAMWORK 
HELPS BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY SOLVE 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Throughout the United States and in 
other countries around the world, Ebasco 
specialists—engineers, constructors and 
business consultants—are serving many 
different companies in many different 
helds. 


Some of the services Ebasco offers are 
s used by business and industry to handle 
projects such as those shown on this 
page. In turning such problems over to 
Ebasco, companies of all sizes, long 
established firms, as well as new busi- 
nesses, find they obtain the extra man- 
power they need without adding to their 
permanent staff. 


Perhaps Ebasco teamwork can serve you. 
Our booklet, ‘‘The Inside Story of Out- 
side Help,” describes the services we 
offer business and industry. May we 
send you a copy ? Write or phone Ebasco 
Services Incorporated, Dept. $, Two 


Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Budget - Business Studies - Consulting Engineering 

Construction Financial Industrial Relations 

& Expediting Insurance, Pensions and Safety 

& - Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Public 

Space Planning - Systems & Methods - Tax - Traffic 
Washington Office 
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DOWN IN TEXAS, Ebasco was engaged to design and build the New Handley Steam Electric 
Station for Texas Electric Service Co. Located near Fort Worth, this modern plant pro- 
vides economical electric power to a large part of the State. 


TO CARACAS, Venezuela’s beautiful capi- 
tal, Ebasco specialists have gone to handle 
a space planning program for La Electrici- 
dad de Caracas. The program involved the 
pass and designing of a large office 

uilding and an ultra-modern service center. 


UP IN CANADA, Ebasco specialists pre- 

pared an industrial relations program for the 

Canadian Comstock Company Limited. 

This is one of many such programs pre- 

= by Ebasco for companies in the 
nited States and abroad. 
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SUNNY CALIFORNIA lists aircraft manufacturing as one of its larger industries. One 
major company in this field used Ebasco consultants to help reduce and control costs, an¢ 
to provide effective control and coordination of production schedules. 
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_«°* About Your Budget 


Ever see a budget you didn’t have to s-t-r-e-t-c-h to cover 
even the “must-have” items on the list? Here’s help! You 
really stretch your budget dollars, make them do more 
and go farther when you specify “Cleveland” for your 
trenching equipment—as the gas industry has been doing 
for over 30 years. You do more trenching work—better, 
faster and cheaper—use less equipment—require smaller 
yearly investment—fewer manhours—smaller payroll—less 
repair and maintenance—with Clevelands. And their 
rugged, quality-construction and their proved extra long 
work-life mean that you won’t be budgeting for replace- 
ment of worn-out equipment for years to come! 


“*e About Cleveland ‘Baby Diggers 


@ One machine does all your types of trench digging 


About Cleveland “Model 80° jobs—main extensions and services. 


Samineer—lamper—-ve Crane @ Most efficient digging element, the wheel, digs all 


@ One machine, one man operated does three one soils, in all weathers. 
completion jobs: (1) lays Pipe, @) fills trench, 3) tamps @ Compact, highly maneuverable, easy to work in 
fill—plus all types of light side crane work, pulls cross- tightest places, right up to building walls, between 








ings, loads and unloads pipe, valves, etc. 


@ Lays pipe safely, smoothly with minimum man power. 
Over 3,000 lb. capacity at 6 ft. 

@ Live, telescopic boom, long reach. Sure clutches, 
smooth brakes. 

@ Backfills fast and clean from either side of trench— 
toward or away from machine. Fits wide range of trench 
sizes. Easy on lawns, sidewalks, etc. Does a beautiful 
clean-up job. 

@ Tamps thoroughly—delivers over 470 ft. lb. blow 42 
times per minute—produces maximum practical compac- 
tion. Backfills, tamps, travels simultaneously. Travels 
parallel to trench, minimizing traffic interference. 


LAYS PIPE .... FILLS TRENCH .... TAMPS FILL 


Get the full story on 
Clevelands from your 
local distributor 


obstructions, etc. 


e@ Extremely port- © 
able—cover scattered 
jobs easily—travel at 
truck trailer speed. 


@ Easy on walks and 
driveways, notiresto # 
spinand gougelawns. 4 


@ Choice of models 
—depths from 31/2’ to 
514’, widths from 9” 
to 24” ,digging speeds 
from 6” to 29’ per 
minute, providing 
right speed and pow- 3 
er combination for 
every job condition. 


Pf. The vast ma- 


jority of gas companies who 
do their own trench work 


do it with CLEVELANDS. 


D TRENCHER CO. 


the M 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE . CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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This month... 


There should be a time and a place to extol with un- 


stinted praise and profound gratitude the contribution 
that retiring AGA President Frank C. Smith has made 


to the rejuvenation of energy, the quickening of spirit 


and the revival of faith in the gas industry that he has 
so ably served. 

Long before his elevation to the presidency of the 
association, he had recognized and registered as his 
profound personal conviction the belief that the fu- 
ture of the gas industry rested, as it does rest, on sales 
leadership by the gas utilities. 

He recognized also that only a united industry, em- 
bracing, as one, the gas companies and the manufac- 
turers of gas appliances, could effect the transition 
from slide-rule thinking to merchandising-awareness 
that has become the new cornerstone of gas industry 
development. 

That gas industry unity, of a solidity unknown in 
decades, has been achieved is a tribute to Frank Smith 
above any other one man. 

It is a tribute that he will be the first to wave aside, 
if it means no more than a personal encomium. It is a 
tribute that can grow into a lasting testimonial if the 
gas industry, in the years to come, proceeds with un- 
wavering determination along the path that his leader- 


ship has so brilliantly outlined. 
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PRECISION GAS MEASUREMENT 
AT HIGH OR LOW FLOW RATES 











Southern Natural Gas Company 
Accurately Records Intermittent High 
and Low Volume Measurements. 


Flow rates from zero to 154 thousand 
cubic feet of natural gas per hour are 
measured by this fully automatic measur- 
ing station. 





An American® 500B, 250-pound Ironcase 
Displacement Meter measures flow rates 
up to 31,000 cubic feet per hour. Demand 
volume and meter pressure are recorded 
by a seven-day 100-pound American Vol- 
ume and Pressure Gage. 
harry ; my 
= are inch : ares A vie American Dif This Duplex installation consisting of 20-inch — 100-inch 
erential Valve actuates a 4-inch Type Seri . en 
COVA Beltence Control Valve trantiee ries A-88 American Westcott Orifice Meters records 80 
; ; ns percent of the flow at rates from 31 thousand to 154 
ring approximately 80 percent of the flow thousand cubic feet at normal operating pressures of 50 
to the orifice meter run when flow rates pounds gauge pressure in the orifice meter run when 
exceed the capacity of the lroncase Meter. used in the above combination with the 500B Meter. 
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NEW AMERICAN 
TELECOUNTERS 


for base volume indexes 





Now you can read base volume 
indexes at any remote location 


American Telecounters accurately transmit 
Base Volume Index indications of gas quanti- 
ties, computed to base temperature and base 
pressure conditions, to any convenient reading 
station. Remote indications are read from a 
compact reset-type counter which installs any- 
where. The counter is actuated by electrical 
impulses received from the transmitter housed 
in the explosion-proof case on the side of the 
Base Volume Index. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 1513 Race Street, Philadelphia 


phie Albany + Alhambra «+ Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham 
~— Boston * Chicago + Dallas * Denver * Erie * Houston 
tal Kansas City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York 
cial Omcho * Pittsburgh * San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa 


IN CANADA: Canadian Meter Company, Limited 
Hamilton, Ontario + Edmonton, Alberta 
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e Reset-Type Counter 
only 1%"x 4" 
Explosion-Proof Transmitter 
Case 
Adapts to Large Capacity 
lroncase Meters 
Reliable Transmission At All 
Times — Leased Wire, Private 
Wire Or Radio 
Power Pack Operates from 
Commercial 110 Volt, 60 Cycle, 
Single Phase Power Supply 
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STEP 7. WEL i, SE > 
70 NEW MAIN AN 
STOPPER F/T? 
SERVICE 


CAPS AND PLUGS REMAIN IN 


PLACE — HARD - DURING 
WELDING. LD A SHORT 


LENGTH OF SERVICE LINE TO 
OUTLET OF SERVICE TEE. 


cRVICES FROM 


2. MAKE CUT THROUGH 
i” shes VICE i INE. 


ATTACH A MUELLER CONTROL 
CHAMBER TO LINE STOPPER 

FITTING AND MOUNT AN “E-4" 
DRILLING MACHINE. (A “T“ DRILL- 


ING MACHINE MAY ALSO BE USED) 


MAKE CUT COMPLETELY THROUGH 
LINE. 


STEP 3. 
MAKE 
STOP-OFF. 


ATTACH RUBBER STOPPER 
TO “E-4" MACHINE AND RE 
MOUNT ON CONTROL CHA 
BER. EXPAND STOPPER 10 
SHUT OFF SERVICE. CUT 0 
SERVICE LINE AND WELD 
CAP ON END. 





When it is necessary to transfer serv- 
ice connections from an old main to a 
new main, consider this Mueller No-Blo 
Method in which the change-over is 
made under pressure without loss of 


gas or interruption to other services. 





ACH BRONZE COMPLE- 
ON PLUG TO SHAFT OF 
17045 COMPLETION MA- 
INE AND MOUNT MACHINE 

CONTROL CHAMBER. 
REW PLUG INTO FITTING, 
EMOVE MACHINE AND CON- 

CHAMBER AND SCREW 

DMPLETION CAP ON TOP 

FITTING. 


UNDER PRESSURE / 


TE gs 


WELD OLD SERVICE LINE 
TO SHORT SECTION OF LINE 
ON SERVICE TEE. ATTACH 
CONTROL CHAMBER To SER- 
VICE TEE AND MOUNT "E-4" 
MACHINE. DRILL HOLE INTO 
MAIN TO PUT SERVICE BACK 
IN OPERATION. 


MUELLER sea | Method 


‘ This is another of a series of gas distribution problems and their step- 
by-step solution by Frank Miller, Gas Service Engineer of Mueller Co. 


INSERT BRONZE COMPLE- 
TION PLUG WITH H-I7O45 
COMPLETION MACHINE AND 
REMOVE EQUIPMENT. ATTACH 
COMPLETION CAP AND TRANS- 
FER IS FINISHED IN COMPLETE 



















REEVES 
BROTHERS, INC. 


it Announces 


the addition of 


subsidiaries: 
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VULCAN 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 


BUENA VISTA, VIRGINIA 


DUROFLEX, 





These companies will continue to 
serve industry with a broad line 
of quality products 








GAS METER DIAPHRAGMS - REGULATOR AND CONTROLS DIAPHRAGMS 
| FUEL PUMP DIAPHRAGMS - AIR HOLDING FABRICS (INFLATABLE RAFTS) 
rt . NEWSPAPER AND OFFSET BLANKETS - WATERPROOF COVERINGS 


. 
Bd 
se 


R EEVES Brothers, Inc., 54 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


~ American Gas Journal, October 19gur<to 
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IT’S CHEAPER 
BY THE MILLION 
CUBIC FEET TO BUY 


APTAN 
I 


proved on job after 
job best for... 


~~ UNIFORMITY 

ww’ DEPENDABILITY 
& AVAILABILITY 
ww SERVICE 


Prompt Service 
from our... 


© EXPERT @ COMPETENT OFFICE 
SPECIALLY TRAINED FORCE 
ENGINEERS 


@ STRATEGICALLY @ RELIABLE 
LOCATED WAREHOUSES SHIPPING SERVICE 


DON’T DELAY... 
phone, wire or write us today. 
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NATURAL GAS ODORIZING co., INC. 


P. O. BOX 1645 HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Making the best 
still better 


Sounds impossible, doesn’t it . . . improving 
the cast iron pressure pipe that has served so 
many communities so long and so faithfully? 


But the fact remains: today’s modernized 

cast iron pipe is better than ever .. . stronger, 
tougher, more uniform in quality ... even 
more economical and efficient than the 

cast iron pressure pipe that serves... and 
has served ... for centuries. 


And that’s exactly what we offer the gas 
industry. Modernized cast iron pipe ... cast 
centrifugally for greater strength and 
toughness. Equipped with standardized 
mechanical joints that are bottle tight for 
all approved working pressures and for all 
types of gas. 


If you want the most efficient and economical 
pipe ever made for gas distribution, your 
new mains will be laid with cast iron pipe, 
centrifugally cast and with standardized 
mechanical joints. Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, Managing 
Director, 122 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 3. 


This cast iron gas main 
is in good condition after 
over 100 years of service 
in Providence, R. I.— 

one of more than 45 cities 
with century-old gas or 
water mains in service. 
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The Q-Check stencilled on pipe is 
the Registered Service Mark of the 
Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 
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REGULATOR 


You can't buy, beg, borrow or steal a more versatile pressure 
regulator than MODEL 1100. Nor has traditional Chaplin-Fulton 
ruggedness, simplicity or accuracy been forgotten in this new 
modern design. Size—2”’ only. 

Wider Application —Inlet Max.—250 psi. Outlet Range—1” to 
75 psi or 50 to 150 psi. 

Greater Capacity —24,000 CFH at 10 psi to ounces; 114,000 at 
100 psi. Body contoured for flow. 

Easier Maintenance—regulator or pilot can be serviced without 
disturbing the other. Quickly accessible orifices 
in both, easily renewable. 

Simpler Installation—only one connection required. No complicated 
pins or toggles to adjust. 

You can standardize on MODEL 1100 for a wider range of your 

industrial, commercial or distribution installations. 





© the heart of the MODEL 1100 


assembly, insuring precisely accu- 
rate control over the complete flow 
range. @ Unitized construction— we, 


valve lever and orifice as a unit are ACCURATE 
removed from the outside, without 


DEPENDABLE 
disturbing balance of assembly. The =: » 
likely trouble spot—the orifice—is Ns 


placed outside where you can get 
at it quickly—no internal tubes to 


clog. © Twin diaphragms remove as © 
a unit. @ Internal relief unit—guards 
against overpressure. © Spring unit-— ocepeeante 


remove three screws to change 
springs. ® Built for service. © Used 


for accuracy. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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FIRST SIGN 
OF DANGER! 
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AS agg ANTIAIRCRAFT RADAR 
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en Spotleak 


Like antiaircraft radar, Spotleak warns at the first sign of danger. 
SPOTLEAK 1008 and SPOTLEAK 1009 are new fuel gas odor- 
ants introduced this year by Sharples Chemicals Inc. 


Have you investigated these new gas odorants? 





| SPOTLEAK 1008 

for liquid injection odorization 
Because of its high potency is: 
Economical—reduces amount 
needed and handling. 
Versatile—can odorize both 
long transmission mains and 
vast distribution grids. 


Pentalarm 86 





SPOTLEAK 1009 
for either evaporation by-pass 


or liquid injection systems 


Very stable—resists fading— 
remains active after long con- 
tact time in the gas stream. 
Uniform composition means 
uniform odor. 


OTHER SHARPLES ODORANTS 


Pentalarm 1004 














SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. SHARPLES 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TRADE 


500 Fifth Ave., New York * 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago * 106 S. Main St., Akron \\J 


Martin, Hoyt & Milne Inc., San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle * Portland 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Lid. * Montreal * Toronto 


Airco Company International, New York 





MARK 


CHEMICALS 
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GASMACO wrote tHe 


HISTORY OF OIL GAS 


MANY YEARS AGO The Gas Machinery Company 
entered the field of oil gas production and ever 
since has unceasingly maintained a policy of develop- 
ment and expansion. In the multiple phases of oil 
gas process and equipment we have always been in 
the forefront . . . the Leader. We have been The 
Pioneer in this ever-changing industry, where being 
first and staying first is indeed an achievement. 





A few of the milestones, or yearmarks in the history 
of Oil Gas and The Gas Machinery Company: 


1912 — Design and construction of low Btu Oil Gas 
Generating Equipment for the Pacific Coast. 


1933 — Development of process and equipment for 
Hi-Btu Oil Gas with solid fuel heating. Contributed 
by members of the gas industry including W. E. 
Steinwedell of Gasmaco. 


1942 — The Blain Process. Hi-Btu Oil Gas with oil 
heating in Single Generator and Twin Generator sets. 


1947 — Four Shell Regenerative Oil Gas Apparatus 
for heavy oils. (Hall A.G.A. Process). 


1948 — Two Shell Regenerative Oil Gas Set. The 
Inverted “U”’. 


1949 — Back Blast modification of existing sets to 
accommodate heavy high carbon oils and improve 
efficiency. 


1950 — Low cost conversion methods, adapting water 
gas plants to natural gas substitutes. 





1951 — Development of new and improved auxiliary 

equipment for Tar Handling, Gas Washing, Oil 

Scrubbing, Light Oil Recovery and other problems 2 ante Hats Pricing ' 
peculiar to Hi-Btu Oil Gas. P e Gas Industry 


THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY °°° Ce pian Eaciement ent 


16114 WATERLOO ROAD Industrial Furnaces 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO THE GAS MACHINERY CO. (Canada) Ltd. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Editorial: 





No Glamor? 


HAT’S all this we hear about “the 1954 Mrs. 

America won’t necessarily have to be glamor- 
ous,” but “will be rated primarily on her ability to cook, 
shop, run her household in a modern way and keep her 
husband and children happy”? This seems to be the 
pitch, as embodied in the official press release on Amer- 
ican Gas Association’s participation in next year’s con- 
test to establish the matron who will reign as the “na- 
tional symbol of homemaking.” 

Maybe she doesn’t have to be glamorous according 
to the rules, but we are ready to make a winter book at 
about 7 to 3 that the 1954 winner will be a cute little 
trick and if her husband doesn’t happen to be happy 
that will be just his tough luck. We doubt if the contest 
judges will spend too much time investigating the old 
man’s reactions, as why indeed should they? Husbands 
of beautiful women aren’t supposed to be either happy 
or unhappy; their assigned task is just to go around 
looking happy, and proud. Particularly if the Mrs. gets 
to be a national symbol and comes home with a loving 
cup and $15,000 in prize money and assorted mer- 
chandise on which her Mr. America has the privilege 
of pungling up the income tax unless he wants to get 
slapped in the pogey for evasion, by you-know-who 
with the whiskers. 

Our mild, and perhaps psychotic objection to beauty 
contests has never been wittingly associated with any 
aversion to contemplating at leisurely length the Form 
Divine, as the poet puts it. What we dislike is the way 
the contest framers insist on insinuating their own brand 
of genteel hypocrisy into our reveries. No sooner are 
we immersed in such interesting and memorable statis- 
tics as Bust 36; waist 28; thigh 17 (inches each that 
means) than we are asked to mark well, and remem- 
ber, that the girl also reads Homer in the original Greek, 
plays the piano like Harry Truman and knows how to 
select the cheaper cuts of meat when she goes to an 
approved supermarket. 

Frankly, for us, these marginal accomplishments 
seem to kill the deal, and we earnestly hope that AGA, 
the participating gas companies and the supermarkets 
will just wink at the rule about pulchritude being no 
factor in deciding the winner. It will certainly make it 
easier for the press agents. 
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Sitting Still 

The Public Relations program proposed to member 
companies by a special committee of AGA early this 
year is just sitting still, like a duck frozen in the ice, be- 
cause Only about 80 percent of the necessary support 
has been pledged by the gas utilities. When the activity 
was first outlined the committee decided, and wisely, 
that unless it had the backing of companies represent- 
ing at least 60 percent of total gas industry revenues 
from ultimate consumers it would not be launched. 

It is ironical, but to those who know the industry it 
is by no means surprising, that some of the companies 
whose executives were the most voluble with sugges- 
tions on the need for planned public relations are still 
dragging their feet now that the time has come to sup- 
port them. And another paradox is the fact that many 
if not most of the utilities that have already pledged 
their support are those that already enjoy a high degree 
of public acceptance and confidence, and might justifia- 
bly be said to need national assistance the least. 

Probably as few as a half dozen men, all of whom 
may be present at the AGA convention in St. Louis 
this month, could insure the immediate launching of 
this worthwhile endeavor by merely saying the word 
for their own companies. 

Currently the gas utility industry and the gas appli- 
ance manufacturers are well launched on their joint 
Industry Development Program. And while the public 
relations proposals are not organizationally incorpo- 
rated in this action plan, the attainment of their ob- 
jectives is essential to its fruition. 

This is not the time to interpose objections to minor 
details. Every public relations program ever launched 
has been subject to revisions and improvements as its 
influence expanded, and in the light of practical experi- 
ence and developments. 

The vital thing as far as the distributing gas utilities 
are concerned, is that they are now the only segment of 
the gas industry that does not have a major organized 
public relations program. And they need it the most. 


Lobyh 
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New Capacity Credit Method Provides fo 


service has intrigued management 
and rate engineers for many years, 
and there is hardly a subject in the entire 
industry more 
controversial than 
cost allocation. 
At first sight this 
is surprising, since 
great difficulties 
do not seem to 
exist in costing in- 
volving products 
of other indus- 
tries. The com- 
plexity of the 
problem becomes 
apparent, how- 
ever, when the unique situation of the 
public utility industry is recognized. 
The cost pattern of a public utility is 
quite different from that of most other 
industrial undertakings. In the majority 
of industries, production, distribution, 
sales and delivery can be widely sepa- 
rated as to time and location since cen- 
tral warehouse stocks, goods in transit 
and local inventories bridge the gaps be- 
tween these different functions and be- 
tween producer and consumer. Market 
fluctuations are thereby cushioned and 
their impact is not immediately trans- 
mitted to the production facilities, which 
often can be kept working at fairly con- 
stant output irrespective of immediate 
market demand. 


T= problem of costing public utility 


Hans E. Nissel 


Capacity must equal demand 

Public utilities do not find themselves 
in such a favorable situation. Since gas 
and electricity cannot be stored in ap- 
preciable quantities'—the same is true 
of telephone and public transportation 
service—a public utility has to produce, 
transmit, distribute, sell, measure and 
deliver its commodity or service to all 
its customers simultaneously and, at any 
time, in the quantities required by them. 
This not only means that production, 
transmission and distribution facilities 
must be of a capacity sufficient to cope 
with the total demand of all customers 
as to magnitude and duration, but it 
also requires that delivery and metering 
equipment must be specifically provided 
for every customer. 

This peculiar situation would not 
necessarily create a problem, if it were 
not for the heavy daily and seasonal load 
fluctuations to which public utilities are 
subject. The capacity of a gas transmis- 
sion system, for instance, must be able 
to meet the peak demand anticipated on 

* Underground storage is somewhat alle- 
Viating this situation for gas transmission 
systems. 
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The Capacity Credit Method here pro- 
posed is a new method developed specifically 
for satisfying the operating conditions of gas 
transmission and distribution systems with 
particular regard for interruptible supplies. 
The problem of cost allocation for pipeline 
transmission systems has been for many years 
the subject of discussion between the staff of 
the Federal Power Commission and the ex- 
perts of the pipeline companies. It is believed 
that the Capacity Credit Method may prove 
a valuable contribution to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this problem. 

Mr. Nissel who is a partner in the consult- 
Ridgewood, 
N. J., holds a Master’s and Doctor's degree in 


ing firm of Foster Associates, 


electrical engineering and is a Licensed Pro- 
fessional Engineer in the State of New York. 
He is the author of numerous books and ar- 
ticles on cost allocation and rate making. 











the coldest winter day when gas require- 
ments for space heating are at a maxi- 
mum. This full capacity may be used 
during an entire year. 

The situation would be serious enough 
if a public utility plant were inexpensive, 
but since such equipment is costly the 
capital investment is extremely heavy 
compared with annual revenue. In most 
other industries the invested capital is 
turned over several times a year. The 
major portion of the cost of the finished 
product is therefore labor and material, 
while the carrying charges on the in- 
vestment—comprising return, deprecia- 
tion expenses, Federal income tax and 
ad valorem taxes—constitute only a 
minor fraction of such cost. The capital 
invested in a public utility, on the other 
hand, greatly enhanced by the pyramid- 
ing effect of non-storability, heavy de- 
mand fluctuations and high cost of 
equipment, is turned over only once in 
several years. Consequently, carrying 
charges and other so-called fixed costs 
form the major portion of the total cost 
of public utility service. This situation 
has made it necessary to allocate fixed 
costs by special standards. 


Expressions create confusion 

The expressions fixed cost and vari- 
able cost, generally used in other indus- 
tries, have created some confusion when 
applied to gas or electric utilities because 
so-called fixed cost becomes the variable 
portion, and variable cost becomes the 
fixed portion of the average cost per Mcf 
or kwh. It has been found desirable, also, 
to distinguish between the fixed costs 
associated with production, distribution, 
delivery, and general plant, respectively. 
The public utility industry has, there- 
fore, adopted a special terminology. 
Fixed cost, as far as it depends on the 
capacity of a plant, is called capacity 


—— 


by Hans E. Nissel 


Foster Associates 


cost or demand cost, and to the extent 
that it is a function of the number of 
customers, it is known as customer cost. 
For variable cost, which is proportional 
to the number of commodity units pro- 
duced or handled, the term commodity 
cost is generally accepted. Thus there 
are three dimensions of output in which 
cost can be measured, capacity, com- 
modity and customers. Since these fac- 
tors may be presumed to cause cost, the 
three dimensions are defined as cost 
causations. Finally, there remain certain 
expenses which do not vary in any of 
these three dimensions, and which are 
grouped under the heading of general 
cost. The major component of this item 
is the cost of central administration and 
management. 


Classification of elements 


There is generally not much disagree- 
ment on the classification of the various 
cost elements, carrying charges and op- 
erating expenses, under these cost causa- 
tions. For a pipeline system, all carrying 
charges on production and transmission 
plant are recognized—although not al- 
ways treated—as capacity cost; those re- 
lated to metering equipment are recog- 
nized as customer cost, and carrying 
charges on administrative offices, tele- 
phone and transportation equipment not 
charged through clearing accounts, are 
recognized as general cost. All operating 
expenses of mains are to be considered 
capacity cost, since they depend only on 
the extent and capacity of the system 
and not on the volume of gas trans- 
mitted. Those expenses related to town 
border stations and other sales metering 
equipment, and the customer accounting 
and collecting expenses, are customer 
cost. Operating expenses of compressor 
stations, on the other hand, must be 
broken down into capacity and com- 
modity cost in accordance with the op- 
eration of such plants. The same treat- 
ment is to be applied to the operating 
expenses incurred in connection with 
production, gathering, and purification. 
Cost of gas purchased under a com- 
modity contract is classified as com- 
modity cost, but must be broken down 
into capacity and commodity cost. if 
the contract contains a demand charge 
or equivalent provision. Finally, there 
remains the general cost which was iden- 
tified before. 

Gas transmission pipelines are de- 
signed and operated on the basis of 
daily capacity requirements and all 
capacity cost is found under what is 
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Allocations 





termed daily capacity cost. For gas dis- 
tribution utilities only a portion of the 
capacity cost, in particular that con- 
nected with the production plant, de- 
pends on daily demand because storage 
facilities compensate hourly load fluctu- 
ations. This portion is daily capacity 
cost. Distribution mains, as far as they 
do not benefit from the operation of the 
storage holders, have to be designed to 
meet the maximum hourly demand, and 
this related cost is hourly capacity cost. 
Because Of their association with pro- 
duction and distribution facilities, the 
terms production and distribution ca- 
pacity cost are often used synonymously 
with daily and hourly demand cost. The 
so-called frontage mains of a distribu- 
tion system are, to a minor extent, ca- 
pacity-related and the associated cost is 
generally treated as customer cost. 
Otherwise, the principles applied to gas 
transmission pipelines hold good for dis- 
tribution systems. 


Basic principles 

If a cost analysis is to provide objec- 
tive results and supply the information 
required by management and regulatory 
authority as a basis and guide for rate 
making, it is most desirable that all cost 
elements be kept clearly under the cost 
causation to which they belong. Thus 
carrying charges, comprising return, de- 
preciation expense, Federal income tax 
and ad valorem taxes, should not be 
treated as if they were partly commodity 
cost, since they tend to lose their identity 
and can be neither properly allocated 
nor recognized in the end results. 
Equally, certain operating expenses like 
those of gathering lines, which are ca- 
pacity cost, should not be arbitrarily al- 
located on a commodity basis. Finally, 
general cost should not be split among 
the three cost causations, but should be 
kept as a separate item and shown as 
such for each class of service. If these 
basic principles are adhered to, a cost 
analysis will be meaningful and provide 
an Objective and clear picture of the ac- 
tual cost structure. 

After the cost elements are broken 
down by cost causation, they must be 
allocated to the classes of service by 
capacity, commodity and customer cost 
responsibilities. Responsibility for com- 
modity cost is strictly in proportion to 
commodity units or Mcf handled, i.e. 
produced, purchased, or transmitted. 
Customer cost is to be assigned specifi- 
cally on the basis of plant and services 
used. Allocation by number of cus- 
tomers, or stations, is only admissible if 
there is sufficient uniformity in size and 
Operation. However, where town border 
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stations or meters differ materially in 
size, and meters read at varying inter- 
vals, individual assignment is essential. 

In allocating capacity cost, it must be 
recognized that capacity is available 
continuously and is used in varying de- 
grees every day. The different service 
classifications are therefore responsible 
for capacity cost in accordance with the 
use they make of such capacity through- 
out the whole year. 

If all classes of service had a constant 
demand, i.e. were operating at 100% 
load factor and never deviated from 
their average demand, no problem 
would arise since all capacity would be 
continually used and there would be no 
unused capacity. In this case, capacity 
cost would simply be assigned in propor- 
tion to the commodity units used by 
each class of service, because every Mcf 
is required to maintain this ideal condi- 
tion and is responsible for the same 
amount of capacity cost. 


Capacity cost allocation 

Since some, or all, classes of service 
deviate at times from their average de- 
mand, the system load shows propor- 
tionate fluctuations, and during long pe- 
riods a substantial portion of the capac- 
ity remains unused. It is the proper 
assignment of this unused capacity, and 
the cost associated with it, which solves 
the much disputed problem of capacity 
cost allocation. 

An equitable method of capacity cost 
assignment must charge the 100% load 
factor customer with the cost of capacity 
used by him continuously, no more and 
no less; it must charge a low load factor 
customer with more capacity cost than a 
high load factor customer, and the cost 
assigned must increase as the load factor 
decreases; the method must also give 
weight to the relative contribution of a 
customer to the maximum demand of 
the system and therefore consider diver- 
sity; and finally, it must charge the off- 
peak and interruptible customer less than 
a 100% load factor customer, in fact, 
the greater the curtailment the less it 
must charge him. 

Neither the peak responsibility, the 
maximum demand, nor the volumetric 
method fulfills these conditions. The 
peak responsibility method ignores off- 
peak customers completely and does not 
consider the load factor. The maximum 
demand method shares the total cost 
among all customers in proportion to the 
arithmetical sum of their individual de- 
mands and ignores the incidence of these 
demands and the contribution of each 
customer to the system peak. It treats 
off-peak customers and on-peak cus- 


of Costs in Gas Systems 


tomers alike, and charges the 100°% load 
factor customer less than his actual ca- 
pacity requirements. The volumetric 
method, whether used openly or in dis- 
guise by treating capacity cost as com- 
modity cost, ignores completely the ca- 
pacity element which is of decisive im- 
portance, and favors low load factor 
customers—penalizing high load factor, 
off-peak, interruptible customers. 


Used and unused capacity 

The Capacity Credit Method here pro- 
posed fulfills all the conditions required 
and avoids the shortcomings of the other 
methods. (It is the only method known 
to this writer which has been developed 
specifically for satisfying the operating 
conditions of gas transmission and dis- 
tribution systems and for the particular 
situation of interruptible supplies). It 
basically recognizes the used-unused ca- 
pacity concept, without which capacity 
cost behavior cannot be understood. 
Used capacity, means capgcity needed 
for satisfying the daily, or hourly, re- 
quirements of a customer or a customer 
classification. For a given period it 
equals numerically the commodity units, 
or the sales. Unused capacity, is idle ca- 
pacity not needed during any day, or 
hour, for satisfying such requirements. 
In the application of this method it is 
considered to be the difference between 
maximum used capacity or maximum 
demand, and capacity used during a cer- 
tain day or hour. For a definite period, 
say a year, unused capacity equals the 
maximum daily or hourly demand times 
365 days or 8760 hours, respectively, 
less sales during this period. 

Used and unused capacity are meas- 


Mcf Mcf 


ured in x day (or x hour). 


Since the expressions day, above and 
below the line, eliminate each other, the 
unit becomes Mcf which is not to be con- 
fused with the unit used to measure 
quantities of commodity. While Mcf, 
when used as commodity unit, applies 
merely to a volume of gas unrelated to 
its daily or hourly rate of flow. As a unit 
of used or unused capacity it refers to a 
definite daily or hourly flow of gas ef- 
fective for a certain period. The method 
here described must not be confused 
with a volumetric cost assignment. 

If there are no off-peak or interrupti- 
ble customers to use idle capacity when 
it is not required by firm customers, the 
firm customers would obviously have to 
bear the full cost of used and unused ca- 
pacity. In this case, the problem con- 
sists in the proper sharing of unused 
capacity among firm customers. How- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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How Minneapolis Gas Company Be 


PERATING difficulties with cold 
f2 oil foggers are characterized by 
a concentration of oil in the 
distribution system near the fogger and 
a proportionate lack of oil as the dis- 
tance from the fogger increases. The re- 
sult in some instances has been to have 
excess oil entering the gas services near 
the fogger and dust flow in the mains 
and services in areas remote from the 
fogger. Increasing fogging rates aggra- 
vated the excess oil areas, and so during 
peak load periods in critical areas it was 
necessary to fog from portable hot-fog- 
gers to alleviate the situation. Improved 
fogging methods were necessary in order 
to produce a controllable and stable oil 
fog. 

In the latter part of 1947 we began to 
study oil fogging first with an attempt to 
improve the cold fogger. After some ex- 
perimentation it was concluded that to 
produce oil fog mechanically was not 
practical. At best, the average droplet 
size was too large for good carrying 
power in normal gas flows. It was rea- 
soned that hot-oil fogging, bubbling gas 
through hot oil and then into a centrifuge 
with sweep gas, could be improved. The 
use of that method results in a carry- 
over of oil particles from the bubbling, 
coalescence of particles by the cooling 
sweep-gas and tortuous piping or turbu- 
lence, and thus depositing in the main 
gas stream many oil particles with little 
carrying stability. 

It was theorized that by maintaining 
a pool of oil at a temperature to produce 
a sufficient vapor-pressure, gas could 
then be passed over the oil surface at a 
controlled rate to result in a dilute oil- 





SATURATION CURVE FOR OIL 
USED IN HOT-OIL FOGGER 
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Gas temperature, °F 


Gallons of oil to saturation 1 million cf of gas 


The recommended operating range considered 
in this chart is 360-to-380° F; the oil distilla- 
tion range is 580-*c-760° F 











vapor and gas mixture. If the mixture 
was at sufficient dilution and heat loss 
of the mixture were at a minimum oil 
could be deposited into the main gas- 
stream as a true vapor. The immediate 
great dilution by the relatively large vol- 
ume of main gas would produce a fog in 
extremely minute particle sizes for maxi- 
mum carrying power. 

Guided by the fog rate requirements 
of the fogging oil, shown by the accom- 
panying saturation curve, a fogger was 
sized with the capacity for the send out 
of the district regulator installations. The 
most practical and safe method of main- 
taining the desired oil temperature range 
of 360° to 380° F, in a vault-installed 
fogger, was by means of electric immer- 
sion-heating units. 


Fogger operation 

The oil-supply tank being mounted 
higher than the fogger maintains a con- 
stant level of oil in the fogger through 
the connecting vacuum line and oil sup- 
ply line. Heat traps in those two lines 
prevents oil circulation or oil build-up 
in the fogger due to the temperature dif- 
ference of the supply oil and fogger oil. 

The heating of the fogger oil is ac- 
complished with electric immersion- 
heating units designed for use with non- 
circulating oil systems. The use of such 
a low surface-temperature heating unit 
prevents carbonization of the oil. The 
temperature sensitive bulb of the limit 
control inserted in a well in the heated 
oil maintains the desired constant tem- 
perature through the control circuit. 

Gas from the high pressure side of the 
regulator enters the fogger through the 
vaporizer-tube, and is blown onto the 
surface of the heated oil. The resultant 
dilute oil-vapor gas mixture flows di- 
rectly through the outlet near the top of 
the fogger tank and into the low-pres- 
sure gas stream. 

In case of the depletion of the oil sup- 
ply a second temperature sensitive bulb 
in the well mounted directly beneath the 
vaporizer tube is exposed and cooled by 
the gas inlet; the cooling opens the con- 
trol circuit to shut off the heating ele- 
ments which then must be turned on 
manually. 

The relationship of the gas supply to 
the oil send out may be plotted as shown 
by the accompanying performance 
curves. By inserting an orifice of known 
characteristics, a pressure regulator, and 
a pressure gauge in the gas supply line 
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to the vaporizer tube, it is possible to pre- 
set the exact oil send-out by adjustment 
of the regulator pressure. A more elab- 
orate and effective gas supply hook-up 
will be in use later this year. This will 
tie the fogger regulator into the loading 
device of the district regulator in order 
to vary the oil send-out with the district 
regulator send-out. With such propor- 
tioning, service problems and drip prob- 
lems caused by a high oil rate during low 
send out periods should be eliminated. 


Fogger installation 

The fogger installation is similar or 
identical to any other district regulator 
fogger installation as far as gas piping 
or connections are concerned except that 
the fogger and the oil fog supply line to 
the main must be insulated to prevent 
premature cooling of the vapors or ex- 
cessive heat loss. An insulating layer of 
three-inch magnesia protected by cloth 
and a cement wash has been found very 
satisfactory. 

The electric supply may, of course, 
present a problem in some localities and 
must be dealt with for each installation. 

In order to eliminate the dangers of 
operating controls or contactors in the 
possibly explosive atmosphere of a regu- 
lator pit and the expense of explosion- 
proof cases for each electrical unit, it 
was felt advisable to mount all the con- 
trols outside of the vault. By mounting 
all of the controls in a weather-proof box 
on a post at the curb, and the use of long 
capillary tubes on the heat control bulbs, 
the only electrical connections to be 
made in the vault are those to the im- 
mersion heaters. The use of explosion- 
proof heads on the immersion heaters, 4 
stock accessory with several manufac- 
turers, and the fact that there are no 
electrical contacts to be made or broken 
in the vault results in a very safe installa- 
tion. The fogger having multiple posi- 
tive grounds through piping and conduit 
connections leaves no danger in the case 
of a short. 


Costs 

From the experience gained in con- 
structing and installing the fogger now in 
operation, this is the estimated average 
cost for each fogger. 
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PERFORMANCE CURVES FOR 
HE MINNEAPOLIS HOT-OIL FOGGER 
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OIL RATE — GALLONS FOGGED PER HOUR 
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ELECTRIC LOAD — KILOWATTS 





Fogger unit and supply tank $125 
Controls, heaters, and weath- 


| errr 170 
Fogger installation ....... 100 
Electric installation ....... 150 
OE evi ades sve eeee $550 


The performance curves show power 
consumption versus fog rate and so 
power requirements for any oil send-out 
may be calculated. For example, as- 
sume a regulator with a send-out of 50,- 
000 cubic feet per hour to be fogged at 
the rate of 1 gallon per million. The fog- 
ger send-out would then be 0.05 gallon 
per hour and the power requirement 1.4 
kilowatt. At a 3 cent per kilowatt hour 
electric rate, this operating cost would 
be 4.2 cents per hour. 


Field tests 

A fogger has been in operation in 
Minneapolis for about two years. The 
first year the installation was made in a 
distribution sub-station to allow easy ac- 
cessibility during the determination of 
performance curves and to allow for 
slight construction changes to be made 
as required. During the second year the 
fogger replaced a cold fogger installa- 
tion in a typical street regulator vault 
feeding a 16” low pressure header. 

Before the cold fogger was replaced, 
gas samples were taken at equal rate and 
volume from the services in several 
houses along one mile downstream of 
the fogger and passed through filter pa- 
per in a tar-camera. Although not an 
exacting quantitative analysis the great 
amount of oil in the gas near the fogger 
and diminishing amounts as the distance 
from the fogger increased was easily dis- 
cernable. 
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After the cold fogger was replaced the 
oil send-out of the hot fogger was ad- 
justed to be exactly the same as the cold 
fogger had been and gas samples were 
taken again at the same locations. It was 
then noticed that the quantity of oil was 
uniform at each of the locations, a mile 
away or at the service about 15 feet 
downstream from the fogger. 

Another remarkable and distinguish- 
ing fact was the quantity of drip col- 
lected in the main. The cold fogger ne- 
cessitated the pumping of about 10 gal- 
lons of drip oil from the drip pot near 
the outlet of the regulator alone every 
month. No drip has been found down- 
stream of the regulator or fogger during 
the period of a year which the hot fog- 
ger has been operating at the fogging 
rate of the replaced cold fogger. 

Other field test data that has been 
very encouraging include: 

1. The fogger has been operated con- 
tinuously for one year with absolutely 
no service other than refilling the supply 
tank. 


2. There has been no sign of car- 
bonization of the oil even on the heater 
units. 

3. There has been no sign of sludg- 
ing of the oil from over 400 gallons of 
oil fogged to date. 


The performance of the fogger to 
date has been most favorable and now 
six additional foggers are being built for 
installation this year. Two of the instal- 
lations will replace cold-oil foggers in 
areas where the dust and oil control 
problem has been most difficult to keep 
in balance. The other four installations 
will be made at new regulator installa- 
tions. 

Within another year we shall have 
available more information about the 
performance and versatility of this new 
oil fogger. 


Adapted from a presentation to Mid-West 
Gas Conference and School 
September 1953 





1—Momentary contact 
push button for cold 
start 

2—Dpdt magnetic relay 

3—2-pole contactor 

4—Remote bulb tempera- 
ture controller—close 
on temperature drop 

5—Remote bulb tempera- 
ture controller—open 
on temperature drop 

6—Immersion heating unit 


for non-circulating oil 





WIRING DIAGRAM FOR THE MINNEAPOLIS HOT-OIL FOGGER 





Control contacts are shown in posiiion for normal op- 

erating heating cycle. Control 5 is open on cold starts 

or upon oil depletion and relay must be energized 
manually for heating cycle. 
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South Carolina Electric & Gas Reviews 


Three Years of High-Btu Oil Gas 


PROBLEM not uncommon to 
many operating utilities faced our 
company in 1950. 

Studies made during the previous yeal 
in conjunction with Ebasco Services, 
Inc., crystallized the problem: 

The existing carburetted water gas 

plant did not have sufficient thermal! 

capacity to meet anticipated demands. 

Production costs were too high, and 

rising. 

More production capacity 

quired. 


was re- 


To effect operating economy it was 
desirable to modify existing process, 
or install a new process. 

Gas cooling and other auxiliary equip 
ment was inadequate for future loads 


Two possible solutions seemed to pre- 
sent themselves: (a) 650 Btu water gas 
employing heavy oil, or (b) 1,000 Btu 
oil gas with low-cost heavy oil. 

With the help of estimates supplied 
by The Gas Machinery Co., a tabula 
tion compared the 540 Btu water gas 
with the two alternates. This tabulation, 
together with the analysis and summary, 
may be of interest to other gas operators. 

This study, comparing gas operations, 
was based on current fuel prices using 
these estimated solid and liquid fuel 
components: 

650 
Btu 


1,000 
Btu 
5.04 

19.37 


Heavy oil—gals/Mcf 13.28 
Coke—lbs/Mcf 


Tar credit—gals/Mcf 


Labor savings were estimated at a mini- 
mum. 

Distribution, operation and mainte- 
nance were included and reflect savings 
on 650 Btu and 1,000 Btu gas of approxi- 
mately $5,000 and $12,600 respectively. 
Maintenance of pumping equipment 
was slightly decreased while the saving 
in kwh consumption accounted for the 
ereatest portion. 

The five year construction budget was 
examined and the elimination or post- 
ponement of certain items shown. The 
major items which could be eliminated 
from the budget were: 


650 Btu 1,000 Bru 


$160,000* 
50,000 


$160,000 
50,000 


12 ft. gas machine 

200M compressor 

Minor distribution 
projects 

Unforeseen major 
projects 

6” loop line (Huger- 
Whaley-Rosewood 
belt line) 


31,000 78,000 


36,000 90,000 


61,500 


TOTAL $277,000 $439,506 

Probably will be required in 1955. 
Total expenses for plant changes and 
appliance conversion were estimated at: 
650 Btu 1,000 Btu 


Plant 
Conversion 


$ 80,000 $150,000 
22,000 170,000 


$102,000 $320,000 


By spending $102,000* for 650 Btu 
gas and $320,000 for 1,000 Btu gas, sav- 
ings were indicated as in Table 1, oppo- 
site page. 





by John Sholar 


Manager, Gas Operations 


The South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 





The decision was to adopt 1,000 Btu 
oil gas. Early in 1950, contracts were 
placed for the following main items of 
equipment and services: 


Two twin generator oil gas sets with 
back blast for heavy oil. 

Oil supply system. 

Tar and liquor separator. 

Two direct contact cooling scrubbers. 

Light oil recovery system. 

Storage tanks. 

Conversion of appliances from 540 to 
1,000 Btu. 


Operation started in 1950 

Oil gas was first produced on Septem- 
ber 6, 1950. Initially we sent out an oil 
gas-air mixture of 575 Btu, 0.85 sp. gr. 
which proved to be a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the 540 Btu gas on which the 
appliances were adjusted. Historically. 
the 540 Btu gas had been composed 
largely of water gas, but with some coal 
gas and, occasionally, propane-air. With 
varying composition, the specific gravity 
had ranged from .65 to .80. 

To carry out our plan and gain full 
advantage of thermal capacity, all appli- 
ances were converted to a 970 Btu basis. 








Above, twin generator high-Btu oil gas set, with back blast for heavy 
high carbon oil. Right, side view 
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This was completed smoothly under the 
supervision of Mr. C. B. Farrell. 

In its entirety, the remodeled plant has 
worked well from the beginning. Results 
have been amazingly uniform and opera- 
tions trouble-free. 

It was not long before our new pro- 
duction capacity received a good test. In 
November, 1950, the area surrounding 
Columbia experienced weather which 
was unusually severe for this part of the 
country. In fact, the 16°F temperature 
and high winds would have taxed many 
a northern gas system. What we en- 
countered was a load 42% greater than 
any previous peak. We met the demand 
fully, although only one of the two oil 
gas sets had been completed and placed 
in service. 

Now, we have successfully passed two 
more winter seasons. Results have been 
s0 favorable and so consistent as to 
prove the oil gas operation beyond any 
doubt. Maintenance on the new and re- 
modeled equipment has been moderate. 
We did have one bad time with the re- 
lief holder, but this was in no way re- 
lated to the plant changes. 





Process diagram for oil scrubbing with light 
oil recovery. Installation of The Gas Machin- 
ery Co. equipment at Columbia plant of The 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 


Control boards for the two twin generator oil 


gas sets at Columbia, S. C. 











A very important feature of our plant 
is the light oil recovery system, which 
has been in continuous service since De- 
cember, 1950. Designed by H. L. Moore, 
this oil scrubbing and light oil recovery 
system is illustrated in the accompany- 
ing flow diagram. The light oil equip- 
ment has been described in more detail 
in a paper presented at American Gas 
Association’s production and chemical 
conference, May 1952. 

For oil gas production, a heavy oil is 
employed, containing 6-to-7°% Conrad- 
son carbon and being used both for the 
heat oil and make oil. It is believed that 





Table 


650 Btu 
One year 


Production & distribution 
Construction 


$ 31,0687 
291,000 





$322,068 


* $50,000 in plant changes would be 
scrapped in the event of a change from 
650 to 1,000 Btu gas. 

+ These deductions were made: 

12% carrying charges 





a 


INDICATED SAVINGS—650 Btu and 1,000 Btu 


650 Btu 
Four years 


1,000 Btu 
One year 


1,009 Btu 
Four years 


$ 39,964+ 





$124,275 $159,757 
291.000 459,400 459,400 
$415,275 $499,364 $619,157 


Amortization of conversion charges, 10 
years 

Reduction in revenue due to fuel clause 
reduction 

Tax 40°; 
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tar could be used as heat oil, but we have 

preferred to sell all the tar produced. 
With production to date of approxi- 

mately a billion cubic feet of 1,000 Btu 

oil gas, the average results per Mcf have 

been: 

Total heat and make oil 

Tar produced 

Light oil recovered 


13.4 gals. 
2.6 gals. 
0.8 gals. 





ANALYSIS OF SEND-OUT GAS 
By percent 

We FS b ss 2 eo Wot an 13.6 
Carbon Monoxide ...... 0.0 
Carbon Dioxide ........ 3.1 
Hydrogen ........ Osalan Vee eee 
Methane 3 37.9 
Ethane ... shat b 3 3.3 
Propane .... ese 0.4 
Ethylene . 18.9 
Propylene . 3.2 
Rise» ; ; 0.4 
1, 3 Butadiene 1.1 
Cyclopentadiene i 2 
Acetylene 0.4 
Benzene .. 0.6 
Toluene Trace 

Total 100.0 











(Continued on page 38) 
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PCGA Celebrates Diamond Jubilee 


Tradition came to life—and to light at 
the Diamond Jubilee convention of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association held at 
San Francisco, Calif., from September 9 
to September 11. 

This was also the one hundredth an- 
niversary of gas service on the Pacific 
Coast—and the delegates and their com- 
panions joyfully entered into the spirit 
of the occasion. 

Gas lights were lighted with due cere- 
mony. 

The convention also paid due respect 
to the past and the glory of one hundred 
years of public service by giving proper 
consideration to the problems of the 
present and the future. 

Nearly one thousand persons attended 
this celebration of one hundred years of 
gas service on the coast and sixty years 
of association service by Pacific Coast 
Gas Association. 

Although certain ceremonies were 
gay—and properly so—the business of 
the convention was directed toward giv- 
ing better service to the constantly in- 
creasing population. 

“The Association and the gas indus- 
try have not grown to their present 
stature by reason of a few spectacular 
accomplishments. Rather they have 
grown because of the hard work of thou- 
sands over the years, each adding his bit 
to the growth of the industry, to the im- 
provement of its service, to the better- 
ment of its public acceptance.” 

“Here, in California, the utilities at 
the first of the year had a capacity to re- 
ceive 805,000,000 cubic feet per day of 
out-of-state gas. By the end of 1953, 
they will have a capacity in operation or 
under construction of 1,405,000,000 
cubic feet per day. This will equal 75°, 
of the total gas consumption within the 
state whereas, six years ago, we had no 
imports. These imports are the equiva- 
lent of 250,000 barrels of oil a day or 
one-quarter of California’s oil produc- 
tion. By releasing a substantial part of 
this production for use elsewhere, the 
importation of gas is an important con- 
tribution to our defense effort and our 
national economy.” 

Raymond W. White, manager of the 
claims and safety department of Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., talked frankly to 
the convention on the fact that “the 
price of safety is less than the cost of 
accidents.” 

In his introduction he said: 


“If each person in this room today 
could accompany a claims or safety rep- 
resentative of a large corporation for a 
few months and see, as he does, the pa- 
rade of injured persons—employees and 
third parties alike—visit the injured in 
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the hospitals, visit the morgue to inspect 
the deceased, talk to the relatives of the 
deceased, review the reports of the tragic 
occurrences, look at the pictures in- 
cluded with such reports, and perform 
the other routine services which claims 
and safety departments perform in a 
large organization, each of you would 
automatically become an active crusader 
in the field of accident prevention.” 


Another point made by Mr. White 
was that experience has indicated that an 
almost certain aftermath of accidents is 
the “enactment of retaliatory or punitive 
legislation designed to accomplish a re- 
duction in accidents, and, generally, 
these go much farther than is necessary 
—to the extent of seriously hampering 
an industry’s activities, causing addi- 
tional expense and slowing up of work.” 

Frank C. Smith, president of the 
American Gas Association, and presi- 
dent of the Houston Natural Gas Cor- 
poration, gave an all-embracing talk on 
the immediate problems of the industry. 
In discussing one aspect of the future he 
said: 

“Our Gas Industry Development Pro- 
gram is dedicated in part to the proposi- 
tion that, in its household uses, the gas 
load can be maintained and extended to 
all gas appliances. Some have thought 
that a great segment of our utility indus- 
try—the combination gas and electric 
companies in all parts of the country— 
constitutes a factor which makes this 
goal an impossible one; that, in other 
words, we have in our own household 
elements of difference which we cannot 
overcome. Let me say to you that this is 
not true. 

On the contrary, no element of our 
industry is more conscious of the unique 
value of gas as a household servant than 
the combination companies, and among 
many of them we find the highest per- 
centage of gas use in cooking and water 
heating. I have never yet found a combi- 
nation company insensitive to the desira- 
bility of obtaining the maximum service 
and return from its investment in gas 
properties (except for refrigeration in 
some cases) where there is an honest dif- 
ference of opinion, there is practically 
100 per cent unanimity.” 


“Better living for the people we serve, 
and increased net income and greater 
stability to the corporate interests that 
are our responsibility,” was the final 
phrase of a speech by Dean H. Mitchell, 
President, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Co., who also discussed the plans 
of the gas industry development com- 
mittee. He said: 

“I am often asked while on trips for 


the gas industry development program 
how we maintain dealer interest with 
such an intensive company sales pro. 
gram. I am thoroughly convinced, after 
many years of doing so, that a gas utility 
can carry on an aggressive, direct sales 
activity without encountering friction 
with the dealers, provided a proper code 
of ethics is maintained, and tangible, ef- 
fective assistance is rendered by the 
utility to the dealer group.” 

Mr. Mitchell said that such a code of 
ethics must include: 


(1) The establishment and mainte. 
nance of a markup which is sufficient to 
profitably market gas appliances. 

(2) A-conservative trade-in policy. 

(3) Ads that assist dealers as much 
as they help us. 

(4) The adherence to terms that are 
generally accepted. 

(5) The availability to the dealer of 
financing plans that are approximately, 
if not the same as, those obtained by the 
company. 


James F. Donnelly, president of the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, continued the discussion on the gas 
industry development program. He said: 


“With government buying less, busi- 
ness and industry must turn to the public 
to maintain volume. In the period which 
lies ahead, employees are going to pro- 
duce more work, and work of better 
quality. Competition for our market will 
be stepped up to a tempo which we have 
not seen in years. To attain our desired 
volume will require aggressive selling, 
new merchandising ideas, new terri- 
tories, and an entirely new range of 
prices. 

“So, the action program for gas indus- 
try development is economically sound. 
It has been conceived in conformity with 
the industrial concept for the future. I 
makes good sense because it equips us 
for competition in both the development 
of our products and in the method which 
we employ to present our products to the 
public. 

“In short, it is geared to the highly 
competitive markets which are bound to 
come. This program has reviewed the 
past, so that we can evaluate the present, 
and thus, map our future.” 


Mr. Donnelly also talked on the sub- 
ject of public relations. Among other 
things he said: 


“Our public relations program has 
had a stormy existence since its incep- 
tion a few years ago, but let’s be objec- 
tive about it. The program has reached a 
point of tremendous impact. It is bring- 
ing results. And it is worrying our com- 
petition. 
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The 100th anniversary of the gas industry on the West 
Coast was commemorated during the recent convention 
of Pacific Coast Gas Association, as President and Mrs. 
Moulton ride in a carriage of another day. Left, 
W. C. Mainwaring, vice president, British Columbia 
Electric Co., was elected president of PCGA during the 











convention. 








“While we are being objective, let’s 
also be frank. Many of us have been op- 
posed to a national public relations pro- 
gram. Many others have said, “This pro- 
gram is a wonderful thing, but it’s a 
luxury that we can’t afford.’ A luxury? 
The sales of gas appliances and equip- 
ment bring in about $1% billion to the 
retailers of our products each year. The 
annual cost of our public relations pro- 
gram is $180,000. Let’s try a little simple 
arithmetic. 

“If we relate $180,000 the annual cost 
of our public relations program to $114 
billion, the estimated annual retail value 
of our appliances, the cost for maintain- 
ing our public relations program is 
1/80th of 1 per cent of our retail value. 
In other words, this public relations pro- 
gram should be looked at as requiring 
only 12 cents out of each $1,000 of our 
retail sales. 

“So the answer to the question, “Is 
our public relations program a luxury?” 
is a definite: No. . .. The question 
should be, “Can we afford not to spend 
|/80th of 1 per cent to maintain and ad- 
vance the sales climate of a $1 billion 
industry?” The question is also, “Can 
we afford not to spend 1/80th of 1 per 
cent to bring the story of gas appliances 
and gas fuel to the people whom we ex- 
pect to buy our products?” 

Walter G. Barlow, vice-president, 
Opinion Research Corporation, talked at 
the convention on opinion trends of the 
public and the employee, and resulting 
importance on business policy. In con- 
cluding his report on “yes or no” sur- 
veys, he said: 
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“Public organizations, administrative 
groups, colleges, business organizations, 
labor unions, all are gradually coming to 
the view that in today’s era of complex 
and voluminous communications, inter- 
pretive effort is needed if people are to 
make intelligent and enlightened deci- 
sions and conclusions as citizens, cus- 
tomers, or voters. 

“Ultimately the verdict on the free- 
market system will be rendered by the 
opinions of the people, the men and 
women in the cities and towns across the 
nation, where industry operates its of- 
fices and plants. The need for better un- 
derstanding of the economy’s needs and 
problems has been great in the past; it 
continues to be great.” 


Other remarks by Mr. Barlow are: 


“American public opinion has swung 
further to the right in 1953 in favor of a 
business-like administration and against 
socialism and collectivism . . . surveys 
show that 78 per cent of the public ap- 
proves of appointing outstanding leaders 
from business and industry to govern- 
ment posts, and 68 per cent believes such 
appointees will work for the good of the 
average man. . . . People are in favor 
of less government interference in labor- 
management disputes . . . 55 per cent 
said they would like to see more of such 
disputes settled by companies and 
unions, and 33 per cent favored govern- 
ment intervention.” 


“The home service woman knows bet- 
ter than anyone else what the consumer 
wants,” was a portion of the message 
given the convention by Edith Ramsay, 


equipment editor, The American Home. 
In her prepared speech she said: 
“Progress in designing home appli- 
ances can only be made if the manufac- 
turer knows what the homemaker wants 
. . home service women have a pe- 
culiar, first-hand understanding of the 
homemakers’ problems . . . I earnestly 
believe that the clothes dryer as the bo- 
nanza of the appliance industry has been 
sold more through home service than 
anything else. It is the baby of the appli- 
ances that has walked before it crept, it 
is the appliance that home service girls 
need use but once to sell its merits to 
Mrs. Homemaker.” 


Officers elected to conduct the affairs 
of the Pacific Coast Gas Association for 
the coming year included: W. C. Main- 
waring, British Columbia Electric Co., 
Vancouver, president; E. D. Sherwin, 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San 
Diego, vice-president; Harry McGann, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Fran- 
cisco, treasurer; Clifford Johnstone, San 
Francisco, managing director and J. E. 
Kern, Los Angeles, assistant managing 
director. 

The PCGA directors are: 


A. R. Bailey, San Francisco 
W. J. Bailey, Jr., Monrovia 
A. E. Englebright, Honolulu 
C. H. Gueffroy, Portland 

W. M. Jacobs, Los Angeles 
J. S. Moulton, San Francisco 
J. D. Roberts, Salt Lake City 
W. R. Smith, Sr., Los Angeles 
F. B. Wright, Los Angeles 





HONORS AWARDED AT 
PCGA CONVENTION 


GOLD MEDAL to Robert W. Brooks, Pacific 
Gas and Electric Co., for his paper, ‘’Spe- 
cific Heat Data and the Compressor Plant’, 


presented to the technical section. 


HONORABLE MENTIONS to Elting Hender- 
son, Southern California Gas Co., for his 
paper, “A Management View of Distribu- 
tion Maintenance”, presented to the tech- 
nical section; and to N. K. Senatoroff, 
Southern Counties Gas Co., for his paper, 
“Elimination of a Reboiler in the Glycol De- 
hydration Plant’, presented to the techni- 


cal section. 


BASFORD TROPHY to the sales and adver- 
tising section, R. D. MacMahon, Southern 
California Gas Co., general chairman. 

SPECIAL COMMENDATION to P. T. Scol- 
lard, Southern California Gas Co., for his 
paper, ‘Application of Manpower Standards 
to the Mail Payment Processing Group”, 


presented to the accounting section. 





























AGA Is St. Louis-Bound 


HEN Frank Smith hammers his 
W ewe on the podium of the Kiel 

Auditorium in St. Louis on October 
26th, the thirty-fifth annual convention of 
American Gas Association will be on its 
way through a series of general and spe- 
cialized discussions relating to the future 
welfare of the gas industry. 

Plans for the three-day convention in- 
clude a number of new features as well as 
new approaches to old problems. 

Realistically, the advance billing says, 
“It’s not the weather but the competition 
that’s hot—and getting hotter!” With that 
in mind three speakers at the “coats-off- 
for-action” luncheon plan to clear the air 
with respect to the position of gas in the 
fuel competition. 

“Has gas got it?” is the question that 
James F. Oates, Jr. will discuss for an in- 
dustry answer. Then, Dean H. Mitchell is 
going to put “both feet on the gas,” in an- 
other emphatic airing of views. The title 
and the author-speaker would indicate that 
Lyle C. Harvey will have some plain things 
to say from the manufacturers’ viewpoint 
as he goes through his coats-off lesson on 
“shadow boxing can’t win.” 

The enhanced position in the public 
mind of gas appliances and gas as a fuel 
will be fully pictured in a general session 
by Gerry Swinehart as he tells the conven- 
tion about the public relations activities of 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Asociation. 


Coats Off 


or Action! 




















Earl H. Eacker 
President 


Frank C. Smith 
Outgoing President 


Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Houston, 
Texas 





OUTGOING AND INCOMING AGA OFFICERS 


F. M. Banks 
Ist vice pres. 


Los Angeles, 
California 


D. H. Mitchell 
2d vice pres. 


Hammond, 
Indiana 








Each of the sections has its own program 
of subjects that relate to the interests of the 
groups. Upcoming president, E. H. Eacker, 
will tell the industrial and commercial gas 
section his views on how “sound selling 
creates sound customer relations.” 

A number of technical subjects dealing 
with recent advances in gas industry prac- 
tices are on the program for the operating 
section. They include large volume meas- 
urement, electronics, automotive equipment, 


corrosion, and underground storage. 

Speakers at the convention who come as 
guests of the gas industry will include the 
chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, Jerome K. Kuykendall; Hines H. 
Baker, president, Humble Oil and Refining 
Co.; Eugene S. Loughlin, president, Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utilitie 
Commissioners, and Professor Robert L. 
Dixon, director of public utility program, 
University of Michigan. 





1953-54 NOMINATIONS FOR AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS—DIRECTORS—CHAIRMEN 


OFFICERS 

President: Earl H. Eacker, president, Bos- 
ton Consolidated Gas Co. 

First vice president: F. M. Banks, president 
and general manager, Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Co. 

Second vice president: Dean H. Mitchell, 
president, Northern Indiana P. S. Co. 
Treasurer: Vincent T. Miles, treasurer, 

Long Island Lighting Co. 


DIRECTORS 

M. A. Abernathy, vice president, United 
Gas Pipeline Co. 

B. C. Adams, president, Gas Service Co. 

L. L. Baxter, president, Arkansas Western 
Gas Co. 

Frank Austin Brownie, president, The 
Canadian Western Natural Gas Co., Ltd. 

Sheldon Coleman, president, The Coleman 
Co., Inc. 

H. C. Cummins, first vice president, North- 
ern States Power Co. 

J. F. Donnelly, vice president in charge of 
sales, Servel, Inc. 

John E. Heyke, Jr., vice president, The 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 

J. K. Horton, president, Pacific Public Serv- 
ice Co. 

D.E. Karn, president, Consumers Power Co. 

W. H. Ligon, president, Nashville Gas Co. 

A. W. Lundstrum, president, Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co. 

F. T. Parks, vice president in charge of op- 
erations, Public Service Co. of Colorado. 


L. B. Richards, vice president, Harrisburg 
Gas Division, The United Gas Improve- 
ment Co. 

Theodore Wolfe, executive vice pres- 
ident, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Co. 


SECTION CHAIRMEN 


Accounting: Paul E. Ewers, commercial 
office manager, Michigan Consolidated 
Gas Co. 

Industrial and Commercial: Charles C. 
Eeles, district industrial sales manager, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 

Operating: Frederick J. Pfluke, superin- 
tendent of gas operations, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp. 

Residential: Raymond Little, general sales 
manager, Equitable Gas Co. 

General Management: Lovett C. Peters, fi- 
nancial vice president, Laclede Gas Co 


Nominees will be voted upon by the 
membership at the 1953 AGA annual con- 
vention. The general nominating committee 
presenting the slate was elected at the 1952 
convention. It comprises: F. A. Lydecker, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., chair- 


man; James S. Moulton, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.; Robert E. Ramsay, New 
Haven Gas Light Co.; Willard F. Rockwell, 
Jr., Rockwell Manufacturing Co.; Harry K. 
Wrench, Minneapolis Gas Co.; C. H. 
Zachry, Southern Union Gas Co., and 
H. Carl Wolf, AGA, secretary. 
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HE bond market has taken a more 
abrupt and promising turn-about 
than even its most ardent adherents 
believed possible 
a few scant weeks 
ago. The rally 
in Government 
bonds and the 
much better ac- 
ceptance of prime 
and sound grade 
corporates at low- 
ering interest cost 
reflect a variety 
of developments. 
John F. Falvey No longer does 
the Treasury seem 
bent on marketing long-term bonds in 
open-market competition with corpora- 
tions. The Federal Reserve seems to 
have abandoned its policy of having the 
Treasury go into the market for funds 
without the support of the central bank- 
ing system. And last but not least, 
stretch-outs in business indicate that 
corporate demand for funds over the 
months immediately ahead may be less 
pressing than heretofore anticipated. 


—— 





Bond Market Improving Rapidly 


But Share Prices Leave Much to be Desired 


by John F. Falvey 


Financial Editor 





being double the best previous attempt 
to move maturing Government issues 
into longer term maturities. The success 
of this offering stands out in bold con- 
trast to the ill-fated previous attempt to 
extend maturities last February, when 
only $620 million out of $8.1 billion 
of maturing one-year certificates were 
exchanged for six-year bonds. 

From all present indications, bond 
prices from this point forward should be 
affected chiefly by private demands for 
funds, with the two principal determi- 
nants being corporate expenditures for 
new plant and equipment and the prog- 
ress of new housing starts. According to 








corporate expenditures for plant and 
equipment is expected to at least con- 
tinue, and possibly accelerate, the re- 
covery in bond prices recently in ev- 
idence. 

Another factor expected to contribute 
to further upward movement in bond 
prices and lowering of long-term interest 
rates is the sharp increase which re- 
cently has been witnessed in personal 
savings. In the first seven months of 
1953 they reached a record high volume 
of $284 billion—nearly $20 billion 
ahead of the identical 1952 period. Full- 
year 1953 volume is expected to exceed 
with a comfortable margin the $269.7 
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rei k veg a hy o . deeagate eb ing lower during recent months. If the flow through the middle of 1954, and 
urg = - gts tat a wipe reverse cautious prediction on capital expendi- will not have any money to lend for 
we- fm ‘0 Its previous practice of adjusting its tyres js borne out and housing starts plant expansion until July 1 at the ear- 
new Offerings to what it expects the mar- Continue downward, the result should _ liest. 
res- J ket to be able to bear. i. be a smaller volume of business borrow- It might be said in this respect, how- 
ight While the stretch-out of maturities jing and mortgage financing in 1954. ever, that the situation could ease 
was a comparatively short one, the fi- Since the Government policy now is quickly with a couple of points further 
nancing was a step in the right direc- to adhere to a mildly restrictive credit gain in market quotations for United 
cial tion. Holders of the maturing bonds policy in boom business times and to- States Treasury bonds. This would per- 
ted fg (00k down approximately $3 billion— ward easing credit if the need arises, a mit the insurance companies to dispose 
39°. —in new 32-year 2% % notes, this further drop in housing starts and lower (Continued on page 43) 
c. 
ger, 
rin. INDEX OF YIELDS : SELECTED UTILITIES STOCKS. 
Gas 
ales Sept. Aug. July June May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. 
1953 1953 1953 1953 1953 1953 1953 1953 1953 1952 1952 1952 
- §- Natural Gas Transmission 4.90% 446% 4.76% 4.72% 4.347 4.18% 4.04% 3.95% 4.047% 4.04% 4.149, 4487 
Co. Companies 
Natural Gas Transmission 5.74 5.13 5.41 535 S528 $06 4913 491 5.02 499 5.14 5.47 
the & Distribution Companies 
ibe Manufactured & Mixed Gas 5.14 499 506 5.08 480 4.73 463 465 487 483 5.00 5.04 
ttee Companies 
952 J Class “A” Electric Companies 5.41 5.27 5.41 5.53 5.18 5.14 497 5.05 5.08 5.10 5.20 5.40 
ker, J Class “B” Electric Companies 5.61 5.50 5.41 5.68 5.35 506 493 5.08 5.19 5.08 5.19 5.47 
air- 
& 
4 io This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
rr a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
yy The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 
pK. CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each This index is compiled from: natural gas transmission companies, 5; 
H. industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the natural gas transmission and distribution companies, 5; manufactured and 
and relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. mixed gas companies, 4; class “A” electric companies, 4; class “B” electric 








No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
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BVIOUSLY, all manufacturers 
cy should avoid legal difficulties 


involving anti-trust laws. Both 
the Sherman Act and the Clayton Act 
have provisions for civil suits for dam- 
ages by persons, as dealers, damaged 
or injured by violation of these laws. 

“Any person who shall be injured in 
his business or property by reason of 
anything forbidden in the anti-trust 
laws may sue therefor in any district 
court of the United States in the dis- 
trict in which the defendant resides or 
is found or has an agent, without re- 
spect to the amount in controversy, and 
shall recover threefold the damages by 
him sustained, and the costs of suit, in- 
cluding a reasonable attorney’s fee,” 38 
Stat. 731. 

A few weeks ago a United States 
court rendered an important decision 
involving this law. In Fargo Glass & 
Paint Company v. Globe American 
Corporation, 201 Fed. (2d) 534, testi- 
mony showed that a manufacturer of 
gas ranges and a retail dealer signed a 
written contract by the terms of which 
the manufacturer gave the dealer an 
agency to sell its ranges in a named 
territory. Later the manufacturer can- 
celled this contract and made a con- 
tract with the Maytag Company, by 
which the manufacturer sold his entire 
output of ranges to the company. The 
retail dealer, whose contract the manu- 
facturer had cancelled, sued the manu- 
facturer for three times the amount of 
damages sustained by him as a result of 
what he claimed to be a violation of 
the anti-trust laws when the manufac- 
turer sold his entire output to the May- 
tag Company. 

The dealer proved that the Maytag 
Company made a net profit from the 
sale of ranges in the restricted terri- 
tory amounting to $39,560.36. In view 
of the fact that the dealer argued that 
this profit was made by the Maytag 
Company in the same territory for 
which the manufacturer had cancelled 
his agency contract, the lower court 
entered judgment for the dealer for 
three times that amount and held $30,- 
000.00 reasonable allowable attorney’s 
fee. In other words, the lower court, 
including the lawyer’s fees, held the 
manufacturer liable to the retail dealer 
whose agency contract the manufac- 
turer had cancelled for the amount of 
$69,560.36. 

The manufacturer appealed to a 
higher court which reversed the verdict, 
saying: 

“The profits made by Maytag are not 
the proper measure of plaintiff’s (deal- 
er’s) damages. There is no evidence 
to justify the assumption that plaintiff 
(dealer) would have sold the same num- 
ber of Globe ranges that Maytag sold, 
or that it would have realized the same 
profit on sales it made.” 
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Dealers and Manufacturers Cautioned 


on Sales-Contract Entanglements 


by Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Finally, the Court decided that the 
manufacturer had not violated any 
anti-trust law. In this respect, the court 
said: “In determining whether a con- 
tract to sell the entire output of an in- 
dustrial plant to another, or a contract 
to purchase the entire requirements of 
a business of another violates anti-trust 
laws there is to be taken into considera- 
tion the effect and purpose of the con- 
tract. Where such a contract has for its 
object a legitimate purpose, and it only 
incidentally stifles trade, it is not within 
the inhibition of the statute. We are of 
opinion that under the facts and circum- 
stances disclosed in this record the 
contract and arrangements between 
Globe and Maytag did not violate the 
Sherman Act or the Clayton Act.” 


Public service commission power 

A reader asked the question: “Can a 
public service commission vary or re- 
vise a contract between a gas company 
and a municipality?” 

The answer is, yes, if an emergency 
exists which may affect the health, 
safety, and welfare of gas consumers. 
See City of Akron v. Public Utilities 
Commission, 78 N. E. (2d) 890. This 
court held that the Public Utilities Com- 
mission has proper and legal jurisdic- 
tion to adopt emergency rules which 
vary or revise terms of a contract pre- 
viously entered into by a municipality 
and a public utility for delivery of gas 
to be furnished to the residents of the 
municipality. 

In this case testimony showed that 
domestic users of gas had insufficient 
supplies of gas. The Commission 
adopted an emergency rule which pro- 
vided that no gas company shall sup- 
ply gas service for space heating that 
“replaces other fuels.” The court up- 
held the validity of this rule, and said: 

“The principle seems well established 
that when . . . the subject of the con- 
tract is one which affects the safety and 
welfare of the public, such contracts are 
held to be within the supervising power 
and control of the Legislature to protect 
the public safety, health and morals.” 


What is negligence? 
Recently a 
give a legal rule as to what employees 


reader wrote: “Please 


of gas companies should not do when 
turning on gas in a dwelling, to be cer- 
tain the company will not be liable in 
damages for a subsequent explosion.” 

A leading court decision in Scar- 
borough v. Central Arizona Light & 
Power Company, 117 Pac., (2d) 487, 
has established important law: 

(1) If a gas company employee 
turns gas into a meter when he has ac- 
tual knowledge, or reasonable ground 
to believe, that the house fixtures are 
defective, he is legally negligent and 
the company is liable for resultant 
damages; (2) if the employee knows 
that a gas meter, or pipes, leak and gas 
may escape into the premises, the com- 
pany is always liable in damages to the 
occupants of the premises where the 
employee was directed to turn on the 
gas; (3) if the company’s employee has 
no actual knowledge that the meter, 
pipes, or accessories which are under 
control of the occupant of the premises, 
are defective, the company’s employee 
is under no obligation to make an in- 
spection of such pipes and fixtures be- 
fore nor after he turns on the gas, and 
the company is not liable for a later 
explosion of gas. 

In the above court case testimony 
proved that a gas company’s employee 
turned on the gas at a meter outside a 
house without examining the condition 
of the gas pipes inside the house. Some 
of these pipes were uncapped which 
permitted gas to permeate the house. 
The occupants suffered severe injuries, 
resulting from an explosion, for which 
they sued the gas company for damages. 

It is interesting to observe that this 
higher court refused to hold the gas 
company liable because the pipes and 
fixtures were owned by the property 
owner and were under his control. This 
court held that it is the duty of a 
property owner to inspect pipes, ac- 
cessories, and fixtures under his con- 
trol before ordering a gas company to 
turn on gas. 


Don’t violate sale contract 
If either a seller or buyer violates any 
of the terms of a sale contract, tie 
other party may sue and recover full 
damages. In other words, both tue 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Suspends Wholesale Rate Increases 
by TGT and 3 Utilities 

The Commission issued orders suspend- 
ing proposed wholesale natural gas rate 
increases, together totaling nearly $7,000,- 
000 per year, by Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co. and 3 of its customer companies. 
Separate hearings in each of the proceed- 
ings will be held next February in Wash- 
ington. 

All the increases were proposed to be 
made effective October 1. 

Tennessee based its proposed higher 
rates primarily on increases in the costs 
of gas and labor. The three customer com- 
panies each said that their increases were 
necessary principally because of Tennessee’s 
proposed higher rates. 


Natural Gas Companies’ Operating 
Revenues and Income—July 1953 


Operating revenues of natural gas com- 
panies reporting to the Commission totaled 
$150,705,834 in July 1953, an increase of 
27.4% over July 1952 receipts. For the 
12 months ended July 31, 1953, revenues 
aggregated $2,196,758,079 or 21.8% higher 
than those received in the comparable 1952 
months. 

Gas utility operating income for July 
1953, amounted to $14,541,188, up 24.9% 
from the report for July of last year. For 
the 12 months ended July 1953, gas utility 
operating income was $311,130,441, repre- 
senting an increase of 16.2% over the 
comparable period ended in July 1952. 

Net gas utility plant of the reporting 
companies aggregated $5,239,945,994 on 
July 31, 1953, up 11.0% over a year ago. 

Gas operating revenue deductions dur- 
ing July 1953, amounted to $136,324,860, 
an increase of 27.6%. Of this total, operat- 
ing expenses accounted for $107,756,891; 
depreciation for $14,313,784, and taxes 
for $14,254,185. 

Gas sales to ultimate consumers during 
the month were 196,762 MMcf, an increase 
of 16.4% over July 1952. 

Sales to residential, commercial and in- 
dustrial consumers increased 5.0%, 6.9%, 
and 19.8%, respectively, while revenues 
from the three classes of service increased 
11.1%, 14.0% and 32.8%, respectively. 
Revenues from all sales to ultimate con- 
sumers increased 23.4% and amounted to 
$58,918,582. 

Net income of the companies for July 
1953, was $7,384,197, up 41.3% from the 
July 1952 net. For the 12 months ended 
July 1953, net income of $224,722,931 
represented an increase of 11.9% over the 
comparable period ended July 1952. 


Trans-Canada’s Plea Denied 


An application by Trans-Canada Pipe 
Lines Ltd. for rehearing of the Commis- 
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sions opinion and order issued September 1 
was denied. The opinion and order au- 
thorized Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
and Niagara Gas Transmission Ltd. to ex- 
port natural gas from the United States 
for ultimate consumption in the Toronto, 
Ontario, market area. 

In denying the two requests, the Com- 
mission said that they raised substantially 
the same issues as presented by Trans- 
Canada in an earlier brief and at the oral 
argument on Tennessee's application. The 
Commission declared that these issues were 
fully considered in its September 1 opinion, 
“and the desirability of re-argument 
thereon is not apparent especially in view 
of the necessity for final determination of 
the entire matter.” 


PSCo of North Carolina Okayed for 
Additional Facilities 

A decision filed by a Commission pre- 
siding examiner issuing a certificate to 
Public Service Company of North Caro- 
lina, Inc., for natural gas pipeline facili- 
ties connecting the company’s presently 
authorized system with local distribution 
systems in 25 communities in North Caro- 
lina. The decision is subject to review by 
the Commission, either upon appeal by 
parties to the proceeding within 20 days 
or upon the FPC’s own motion within 10 
days thereafter. If no review is initiated, 
the decision will become effective at the 
end of this 30-day period. 

The facilities include a number of inter- 
connecting lines used to supply natural gas 
in North Carolina localities. 

The Commission authorized the com- 
pany to construct and operate laterals for 
the transportation of natural gas supplied 
by Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Cor- 
poration, and allocated 16,385 Mcf per day 
for distribution in 34 communities. Service 
to 9 of these communities has already been 
certificated, and the facilities authorized by 
the recent decision relate to entending dis- 
tribution to the remaining 25 communities. 


Colorado Interstate Wholesale Rate 
Increases Suspended 

The Commission suspended, pending 
hearing and decision, proposed wholesale 
natural gas rate increases by Colorado In- 
terstate Gas Co. and one of its wholesale 
customers, Colorado-Wyoming Gas Co. 

Hearings will commence January 12 in 
Washington, D. C., on Colorado Inter- 
state’s proposed increase, and January 20 
on Colorado-Wyoming’s. Both companies 
had proposed to make their increased rates 
effective October 3. 

Colorado Interstate’s proposed system- 
wide increase totals about $6,508,000 an- 
nually based on the test year ending 
May 31, 1953. Colorado-Wyoming’s would 
amount to approximately $473,500, based 
on anticipated sales during 1953. Colorado- 
Wyoming based its increase primarily on 
the proposed higher cost of gas purchased 
from Colorado Interstate. 

The Commission said that Colorado In- 
terstate’s proposed increase is based, in 
part, on gas purchase costs and other ex- 
penses of operation which will not be 
effective at the proposed effective date of 
the new rates. The FPC also said that ap- 


. 


parently the claimed rate of return, the 
allocation of costs between jurisdictional 
and non-jurisdictional sales, the allocation 
of costs in gasoline operations, and compu- 
tations of federal income taxes “may not 
be proper and may depart from the prin- 
ciples announced” in an opinion issued 
August 8, 1952, directing Colorado Inter- 
state to reduce its rates. 

The FPC also denied Colorado Inter- 
state’s request to limit the period of sus- 
pension to three months, instead of five 
months allowed by the Natural Gas Act. 
If the proceedings have not been concluded 
prior to the expiration of the suspension 
period, the company may put the increase 
into effect under bond, subject to refund. 


Settlement Gives TETCO $4,592,806 
Annual Increase 


The Commission has approved a settle- 
ment under which Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp. will increase its wholesale 
natural gas rates by approximately $4,592,- 
806 per year over those which it has been 
collecting under an interim settlement ap- 
proved in November 1952. 

The new rates, which affect about 40 
utility companies along the route of Texas 
Eastern’s pipeline system, will be effective 
as of September 1, 1953. The interim set- 
tlement, which became effective December 
1, 1952, provided for an increase totaling 
$26,180,000 annually. 

The settlement was reached at a series 
of conferences attended by representatives 
of Texas Eastern, customer companies and 
FPC staff. 

In approving the settlement, the Com- 
mission said that on the basis of an ex- 
tensive field examination of the books, rec- 
ords and operations of Texas Eastern, the 
FPC staff had computed a rate base for 
1953 of $340,795,600. Allowing a 6% rate 
of return upon this base, the staff developed 
a cost of service of $147,465,400, based 
on estimated sales of 443,122,702 Mcf for 
1953. This cost of service computation was 
presented to all parties to the proceeding 
in the conferences and an agreement was 
reached that rates which would yield rev- 
enues equivalent to the cost of service, 
based on 1953 operations, would be fair 
and reasonable. 

Texas Eastern’s original rate increase 
filed in 1952 was for $41,800,000. The set- 
tlement effected reduces the increase actu- 
ally made to a total of $30,772,806. 

The Commission’s approval of the final 
settlement is subject to several conditions. 
These include, among others, a require- 
ment that Texas Eastern distribute among 
its customers any money which it may re- 
ceive in refund if the Texas gas gathering 
tax is held invalid by final court judgment. 
Also, that Texas Eastern must treat any 
future tax savings resulting from acceler- 
ated amortization in the same manner as 
may be specified by the Commission, or a 
court in final judgment, in a pending pro- 
ceeding involving a proposed rate increase 
by Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Company. 
If this should result in lower rates, Texas 
Eastern must refund to its customers any 
excess amounts previously collected if the 
new schedules are made effective retro- 
actively. 
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Natural of America Wants to Up 
Rates $7,200,000 

Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. has filed a 
proposed $7,200,000, or 2142°%%, annual 
wholesale natural gas rate increase. 

The increase would affect 18 customer 
companies in Kansas, Illinois, including 
the Chicago area, Indiana and Wisconsin. 
The company proposes to make the new 
rates effective November 13. The $7,200,- 
000 increase would be over and above rates 
which the company is now collecting under 
bond, subject to refund. 

Natural said that the primary reason for 
the higher rates is to meet increases in the 
cost of gas purchased from Colorado In- 
terstate Gas Company, Texas Illinois Nat- 
ural Gas Pipeline Company, and others. 
The company also said that the proposed 
increase would enable it to earn a 6% 
percent rate of return. 


Six Rate Increases Suspended 

The Commission has suspended pro- 
posed wholesale natural gas rate increases, 
together totaling nearly $3,000,000 per 
year, filed by 4 subsidiaries of The Colum- 
bia Gas System, Inc., and 2 other pipeline 
companies which purchase natural gas from 
one of these Columbia companies. 

The actions involve United Fuel Gas 
Co., Atlantic Seaboard Corp., Virginia Gas 
Transmission Co., and Central Kentucky 
Natural Gas Co., all Columbia subsidiaries. 
Also, Commonwealth Natural Gas Corp. 
and Roanoke Pipe Line Co. Atlantic, Vir- 
ginia and Central Kentucky purchase gas 
from United Fuel; Commonwealth and 
Roanoke buy gas from Virginia. 

All the companies had proposed to make 
their increased rates effective October 1. 
Since the filings were made on September 
14, none of the increases could have gone 
into effect until October 15, unless other- 
wise ordered by the Commission, because 
the Natural Gas Act requires 30 days’ 
public notice of any change in rates. The 
S5-month suspension period will extend un- 
til March 15 in each of the proceedings. 

United Fuel’s proposed increase, totaling 
about $2,200,000 per year, would affect 5 
customer companies in Kentucky, Ohio 
and West Virginia. United Fuel said that 
its increase was required primarily because 
of higher rates proposed by its supplier, 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. FPC 
pointed out that Tennessee’s proposed in- 
crease was suspended by an order issued 
September 24. 


Hope Files Proposed $2,105,000 
Wholesale Increase 

A proposed $2,100,000, or 5.7%, annual 
wholesale natural gas rate increase has 
been filed by Hope Natural Gas Co. 

The increase, which the company pro- 
posed to make effective November 9, would 
affect East Ohio Gas Co., Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., New York State Natural Gas 
Corp., River Gas Co., Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Co., and Mount Morris Gas Co. 

Hope said that the proposed increase is 
necessary due to the increased cost of both 
produced and purchased gas, and to pro- 
vide a higher rate of return, 634°, required 
to maintaim credit _and attract capital 
needed in operations. 
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The proposed increase is in addition to 
two others which are now under FPC sus- 
pension. 


Cities Service Gets Facilities Okay 

A certificate has been issued to Cities 
Service Gas Company authorizing it to 
construct an extension to its pipeline sys- 
tem to attach additional supplies of nat- 
ural gas in the Golden Trend area of cen- 
tral Oklahoma. 

Cities Service will build a total of 69 
miles of pipe and install one 1,100 horse- 
power unit at an existing compressor sta- 
tion. The project will consist of 44 miles of 
20-inch and 25 miles of 16-inch line. Total 
estimated cost of the construction is $3,- 
002,700. 

The Commission said that data sub- 
mitted by Cities Service indicates that ap- 
proximately 40,450 Mcf of additional gas 
per day will be available to the company 
in 1953 from the Golden Trend area upon 
completion of the new facilities. 


Suspended Increases by Southern 
Natural go into Effect 

The Commission has issued orders mak- 
ing effective, under bond and subject to 
refund, the suspended wholesale natural 
gas rate increase by Southern Natural Gas 
Co. totaling about $3,168,000 per year. 
It affects about 52 utility customers in 
Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia. 


Examiner Permits Ark-La to Aban- 
don Service to Mississippi River 

The presiding examiner of the Com- 
mission filed a decision, subject to review 
by the Commission, permitting Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co. to abandon the natural 
gas service of about 12,500 Mcf per day 
to Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 

The examiner said that the load growth 
on Arkansas Louisiana’s system and in- 
creased demands of large industrial cus- 
tomers have created a market for the 12,- 
500 Mcf now sold to Mississippi. He 
found that the record supports conclusions 
by the FPC staff and Arkansas Louisiana 
that the discontinuance of the service 
would result in economic benefits to the ap- 
plicant. Arkansas Louisiana would receive 
more return for the gas than Mississippi 
now pays and the availability of this gas 
to Arkansas Louisiana would tend to post- 
pone requirements for increasing the ca- 
pacity of its transmission system. 


Trunkline Directed to Supply Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service 

A decision has been filed by a presiding 
examiner of the Commission directing 
Trunkline Gas Co. to supply a maximum 
of 2 million cubic feet of natural gas per 
day to Central Illinois Public Service Co. 

The examiner said that no undue burden 
will be placed upon Trunkline in rendering 
the requested service to Central Illinois, 
and that the deliveries will not impair 
Trunkline’s ability to render adequate 
service to its present customers. The deci- 
sion requires Trunkline to establish the 
connection, estimated to cost $10,000, with 
Central Illinois’ system. 
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How to Use the Material 


American Gas Fundamentals is a 
comprehensive compilation of basic gas 
facts to guide any gas utility employee 
toward a broader understanding of the 
industry as a whole. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each current issue of AMERICAN 
Gas JourRNAL and filed in a ring binder 
where it may be accumulated into a text 
book of permanent usefulness. Material 
should be filed under the major su)- 
ject head appearing in the upper right 
hand box at the head of each chapter. 
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Underground Storage of Natural Gas 


Gas Association has defined underground storage 

of natural gas as “gas which has been transferred 
from its original location in a gas and/or oil field to an- 
other natural underground reservoir for the primary pur- 
pose of conservation, fuller utilization of pipeline ca- 
pacities and more effective delivery to markets.” 

The history of underground storage of natural gas dates 
back to 1915 when it was used in Ontario, Canada. A few 
years later the states of New York and Kentucky had un- 
derground storage operations. 

Now natural gas utilities are, in effect, warehousing gas. 
Most businesses dealing with seasonal sales of non-perish- 
able products operate on the basis of year-round produc- 
tion in order to minimize capital investment in facilities. 

Today, gas utilities, pipeline companies and even pro- 
ducers, faced on one hand with runaway demands for 
natural gas and on the other with mounting costs and 
pipeline shortages, have begun to invest heavily in under- 
ground storage as a means of both cutting operating ex- 
penses and selling more gas. A decade ago there was little 
need for such a warehousing program; the demand for 
natural gas as a space-heating fuel had not yet placed the 
gas industry in the uncomfortable position of handling 
peak loads in Winter and valley loads in Summer. 

The sudden burst of popularity which resulted from 
World War II shortages of other fuels, combined with the 
availability of natural gas, brought the industry face-to- 
face with the serious problem of seasonal ups-and-downs 
in load factor. 

The natural gas industry is working miracles in making 
molehills out of mountains with its underground storage 
program. With some companies equipped to take at least 
50 per cent of peak-day sendout from underground stor- 
age reservoirs, distribution peaks are being levelled in- 
stead of merely shaved. 

With the advent of long-distance, super-inch pipelines, 
and the runaway growth in demand for natural gas for 
space heating, underground storage has become a major 
operation of many gas utilities. The AGA committees on 
underground storage of gas and natural gas reserves re- 
ported that, as of December 31, 1952, 151 pools were in 
operation with about 673 billion cubic feet stored. Maxi- 
mum day output was 4.1 billion cubic feet, and is fast ap- 
proaching 5 billion. 


"T c=: committee on natural gas reserves of American 


Reasons for Underground Storage 


The perfect situation for underground storage of nat- 
ural gas is near large market areas. Gas is pumped into 
suitable subsurface formations or depleted gas fields dur- 
ing the Summer to be readily available when a quick drop 
in the thermometer overtaxes regular pipeline facilities. 

Conservation is another factor in the storage of gas. 
Summer gas not needed by residential and commercial 
consumers generally has been sold at bargain prices to 
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industries for use as boiler gas. Such gas is sold on in- 
terruptible contracts, providing for the industries to switch 
to stand-by facilities when Winter weather puts a heavy 
residential demand on gas supplies. Underground storage 
precludes the necessity for selling a premium fuel at low 
rates to do a lowly job. 

Peak shaving is not the only advantage of underground 
storage, however. It also helps keep gas costs lower for 
consumers, while giving producers higher field prices, for 
utilities can buy gas on firm contracts at year-round prices. 

It is quite obvious that there is a cost added to gas by 
virtue of its being stored. However, this cost is low com- 
pared to the cost if all the gas were transported through 
pipelines during peak periods. The AGA committee on 
underground storage estimates that there has been ex- 
pended, as of December 31, 1952 about $264,311,000 on 
underground storage, which amount includes both the 
physical properties and the cushion gas. If pipelines were 
constructed to handle all the peak load gas, the capital 
expenditure would run into the billions of dollars and 
make the gas very expensive, indeed. 

Since natural gas has a very important place in industry, 
it is highly advisable to have a sufficient supply of gas, 
at all times, to meet its requirements and thus prevent shut- 
downs. In certain of the industries—ceramics being an 
example—it is very important to have enough gas avail- 
able so that plants will not be shut down suddenly, which, 
in addition to the loss of productive time, might cause loss 
of products that are in long-cycle heating processes. Unin- 
terrupted gas delivery also means that labor will not be 
deprived of income due to plant closings for gas shortages. 
In many instances plants have stand-by fuel which can be 
used but, generally, not for extended periods. As a na- 
tional defense measure it is very important to have ade- 
quate gas to keep production at the maximum. 

Industries are important to natural gas utilities due to 
the fact that they provide an income during the Summer, 
or during off-peak periods, when the revenue from house 
heating, for example, is quite low. 

Dump gas and interruptible contracts, at best, are not 
generally desirable for most natural gas utilities. This type 
of gas, because of its seasonal limitations, commands a 
relatively-low price. If the same gas could be sold through 
firm contracts it would have a much higher value and 
more selective usage. Underground storage gives gas a 
very desirable usage factor. 


Where Gas Can Be Stored 


In order to store gas underground, reservoirs must be 
selected carefully. They must be completely sealed by 
Nature to prevent the migration or escape of injected gas. 

The reservoirs used are mainly porous and permeable 
segments of stratified rocks sealed by impervious sur- 
rounding rocks or another agent, such as water. They are 
generally sandstone or limestone formations originally 
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filled with natural gas or some fluid which, to a large ex- 
tent, has been exhausted. 

A gas storage field has two main functional uses: (1) to 
deliver at any time during the Winter demands, and (2) to 
deliver the seasonal volume necessary to supplement the 
supply of regular pipeline gas in order to meet the total 
Winter demand. These two factors must be considered 
first when selecting a storage area. It follows that the 
storage field must be situated reasonably near markets, 
compressing stations, and main transmission lines. Fields 
meeting these requirements are approaching the ideal, 
which is seldom realized; however, many storage projects 
now in use are very satisfactory if not ideal. 

Conservation also has resulted from underground stor- 
age reservoirs near oil fields in the Southwest. For many 
years natural gas, which often is produced with oil, has 
been flared, or burned, at the fields for want of a mar- 
ket. Since this distress gas cannot be shut in, trillions of 
cubic feet of it have been wasted, in the past. 


Reservoir Considerations 


Next in importance to location, from the viewpoint of 
both economics and operations, is size. The most satis- 
factory reservoir is one that will yield gas readily and at a 
proper rate to meet daily peaks and is large enough to 
contain a total volume sufficient for the entire season. 
Daily rate and total Winter output, however, must not 
necessitate too great compression or too much cushion 
volume, the gas held in the reservoir at all times as a base 
volume to provide pressure. It can be visualized as stored 
energy. Without a cushion, made up of remaining native 
gas or injected gas, storage wells could not supply large 
deliveries at sufficient pressure. 

Few fields meet all the ideal storage conditions, but 
many approach the requirements. Desirable features are: 
(1) high porosity and permeability in the reservoir rock, 
(2) depth sufficient to guarantee safety when the desired 
maximum amount of gas has been stored with its re- 
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OPERATIONAL DIAGRAM OF UNDERGROUND GAS STORAGE AREA 
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In this typical storage operation, gas delivered from a distant producing field is injected in suitable under- 

ground geological structures close to market areas, during periods of relatively low demand, to be stored 
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for withdrawal when peak demands exceed the delivery capacities of long-distance transmission lines. 
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sulting high pressure, (3) either an absence of water or 
an easily controllable water condition in the reservoir, 
(4) a thick reservoir formation covering a relatively small 
surface acreage rather than a thin formation covering a 
large area, and (5) a formation free of oil. Although ex- 
hausted oil-producing formations have been used suc- 
cessfully as storage reservoirs, it is generally more satis- 
factory to store in one that does not contain oil, water or 
any other liquids that might interfere with storage opera- 
tions. If the reservoir is definitely under hydraulic control, 
water in the formation can be used to advantage, how- 
ever. In such cases the water not only acts as a seal, re- 
taining the stored gas, but by slowly advancing as the gas 
is withdrawn, serves as a piston, maintaining the pressure 
to some extent. 

A company is quite fortunate if it can find storage reser- 
voirs both ideally located and having all the desirable 
features mentioned above. Because it is impossible to 
change the location of a prospective storage area or the 
natural characteristics of the reservoir, the problem be- 
comes a complicated technical matter of selection. 

A great many gas fields are too large, at least in the 
matter of total volume, for effective storage operations as 
it may be necessary to store a large gas cushion or down- 
grade the gas thus losing energy by reducing the pipeline 
pressure. Such fields may also lack the flexibility of opera- 
tion necessary in handling storage gas. Although a field, to 
be used for storage, need not have been 


gas in water-bearing formations on an anticline structure 
below a shallow limestone formation from which oil was 
tormerly produced. The company reports that “while we 
have injected gas into the formations and have made some 
withdrawals, we have encountered gas leakage to the sur- 
tace by reason of an abandoned improperly plugged deep 
well or fracturing of the strata overlying the proposed stor- 
age reservoir formations.” 

The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago, 
operates in an area where there are neither oil nor gas 
fields available for storage. The company is now construct- 
ing a storage area in an anticline formation containing 
a highly-porous, salt water-bearing sandstone stratum 
about 1,700 feet below the surface which presents an eco- 
nomic and practical storage area. Gas is being pumped 
into the porous rock, forcing back the water. The gas 
will be held under pressure like a bubble in the salt water. 


How Fields are Acquired 


A great many problems are involved in converting a 
gas field into a storage field. To begin with, practically all 
acreage included in the field was originally leased for the 
production of oil and gas, and not for the storage of gas. 
The ordinary oil or gas lease grants to the lessee the right 
to produce and remove those original substances underly- 
ing the lessor’s property. Such a lease does not necessarily 
grant rights to any subsurface rock as a reservoir into 





entirely exhausted of its native gas (it is 
usually better if some original gas re- 
mains as part of the cushion), at least a 
portion of the original gas must have 
been removed to make room for the gas 
to be stored. 

There is considerable doubt in the 
minds of many natural gas operators as 
to the wisdom of raising the reservoir 
pressure above the original. It is thought 
that this might force gas into less-porous 
sections of the formations from which 
recovery would be slower, or even cause 
serious damage to the reservoir forma- 
tion by splitting it or forcing blowouts in 
geologic faults or zones of weakness. In 
some water flooding operations of oil 
reservoirs, pressures are exerted on the 
formations very materially higher than 
would be considered normal for the res- 
ervoir, considering its depth. It is re- 
ported that, when the pressure is very 
high, the reservoir rock sometimes sepa- 
rates. Great caution must be exercised 
and a careful study made of each reser- 
voir, especially as to the type and 
strength of the equipment used in a stor- 
age area, before raising the pressure 
much higher than it was originally. The 
problems of increasing pressures is still 
in the conjectural stage. Additional ex- 
perience and research must be carried 
out before a definite rule can be estab- 
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will be found that each field must be 
treated on its own merits. 

Mississippi River Fuel Corporation is 
experimenting with storage of natural 





GRAPHICAL HISTORY OF A GAS STORAGE OPERATION 


A typical underground gas storage operation is summarized here by 
month-to-month showings of the gas volumes that are injected in under- 
ground structures, withdrawn, and the net remaining in storage. 
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which gas may be injected, stored, and later removed. This 
means, then, that before storage operations can be in- 
augurated, storage contracts must be completed between 
the lessor and lessee. A great amount of time may be re- 
quired for the legal work necessary in preparing and mak- 
ing such contracts. Any number of difficulties usually are 
encountered in these negotiations. 

The geographical location and the areal extent of a 
field must be determined as the first step toward its ac- 
quisition for underground storage. After this, it is neces- 
sary to make a preliminary geological study of the area, 
with careful mapping of all drilling operations during the 
period of study. 

The geologists must study (1) general geological fac- 
tors, including the reservoir area, formation thickness, and 
geological structure; (2) the relationship of gas, oil and 
water to each other and position of their contacts; (3) the 
areal extent or perimeter of the reservoir is ascertained by 
the studies in relation to the farm line map showing sur- 
face ownership and the exact location of all productive 
wells and dry holes; (4) a preliminary study of the amount 
of gas the reservoir will hold, based on past production and 
rock pressures; (5) the approximate rate of deliverability 
based also on the records of past production. From these 
data—location, size, and other factors affecting the general 
conditions—a decision is reached as to whether or not the 
field meets the proper requirements for storage. 


Preparing a Field for Gas Storage 

The next step in activating a storage field is to recon- 
dition the wells and to see that the reservoir is free from 
any physical defects whereby gas might be lost. If the 
field is an old one, it is necessary to examine and, if neces- 
sary, rehabilitate the wells that have been drilled. This 
includes not only those wells active at the time storage is 
anticipated, but also those that have been abandoned. In 
the case of active wells, it is frequently advisable to pull 
the tubing or casing, clean the well thoroughly, and shoot 
or acidize the formation in order to increase its delivera- 
bility. New tubing and casing should be used and packed 
or cemented in such a manner as to make absolutely sure 
that the wells will withstand all pressures that they may be 
subjected to, as determined beforehand. 

In the case of abandoned wells, improperly plugged or 
not sufficiently plugged to withstand the pressures re- 


quired for storage operations, it is necessary to clean 
them and either make storage wells of them, or re-plug 
them using sufficient cement to make them absolutely free 
of leakage. 

Because it is most important to know the exact posi- 
tions of the effective porous parts of the formations con- 
stituting the reservoir section, it is advisable to obtain elec- 
tric logs—in old fields preferably a gamma ray log— 
also a temperature survey and any other information that 
may be useful. 

Once the old wells have been re-conditioned and new 
wells drilled, the storage of gas can be started. For all 
practical purposes it can be assumed that with the same 
differential in pressure, the rate at which gas can be in- 
jected into a storage reservoir is essentially the same as the 
delivery rate, all other factors being similar. An empirical 
review should be carried out for each reservoir in order 
to reach conclusions with all the accuracy that is possible. 

It is quite obvious that in order to have a flexible stor- 
age Operation, the necessary equipment and facilities, such 
as compressor stations and pipelines, must be installed. The 
kinds and sizes of equipment depend upon the volume of 
gas to be handled. In some cases, where gas is being 
stored from a main trunk line, the pressures are high 
enough to fill the storage area without additional com- 
pression but, generally, compressors are necessary either 
to inject the gas or to withdraw it, especially when the 
pressures are low in the storage reservoir. 

It quite frequently happens that it requires several years 
to fill the storage reservoir to its ultimate capacity. This is 
due to the fact that as a portion of the gas stored each Sum- 
mer must be used during the Winter, there is always more 
placed in storage than is taken out until the field reaches 
its maximum usage. This is graphically indicated by the 
chart on the preceding page, which is the actual opera- 
tional record of a storage field now in use. 

There is no definite rule that can be applied to the ratio 
of input-to-withdrawals, except that each field has its own 
characteristics which govern how much cushion gas 
should be maintained and the amount of inventory gas that 
is needed to supply the markets and take care of the heat- 
ing seasons. In many instances the cushion gas represents 
at least half the gas in the storage reservoir when it is full, 
but this varies considerably from field to field. 


This chapter on Underground Storage of Natural Gas was prepared by Ernest E. Roth, 
vice president and chief geologist, Columbia Gas System Service Corporation 
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ROCKWELL 


to Share in Pride of Achievement 





GAG 
leads fhe Way 


1p Better Ling 


The tremendous growth of the gas in- 
dustry could not have been possible 
without efficient and attractive appli- 
ances to utilize this fuel. “Gas does its 
best’’—for cooking, space heating, hot 
water and clothes drying—only be- 
cause gas appliance manufacturers 
have built better performance and 
better values into their products. We 
at Rockwell salute our appliance manu- 
facturing associates. We pledge our 
continued efforts and close cooperation 
in the furtherance of an industry it is 
our good fortune to serve. 





No manufacturer can prosper and grow without turning out 
good products. None can enjoy continuing success without 
making material contributions to the industries served. 

Robert Louis Stevenson said, “I know what pleasure is, for 
I have done good work.” And Elbert Hubbard, the sage of 
Aurora, once remarked that he felt sorry for a square peg in 
a round hole. 

Well, here at Rockwell, we try our best to have square pegs 
in square holes. We take pride in the joy of achievement. 
We, too, know what pleasure is, for we have done good work 
through all the years we have been making meters, regulators 
and valves. 

The fact that our growth pattern exceeds, percentage-wise, 
the overall growth of the gas business is cause for elation. 
We didn’t acquire this volume by any magic formula. We 
gained it by paying meticulous care and attention to every 
order, seeing that the customer got what he wanted when 
he wanted it, together with the assurance that it was made 
of the best materials. 

Being only human, we occasionally make mistakes. But 
when we make them, we pay for them. That’s fair, isn’t it? 

Recently we have opened three new plants and expanded 
our warehouse and service facilities in several locations. 
(See following pages.) This is our way, through bettered 
service to thank those who made this expansion possible. It 
is our tangible expression of faith in the future of the gas 
business—and a confidence you can share in your own 
operations. 




















ROCKWELL 
Growing With the 








We have recently opened three new factories. These were 
established for the express purpose of improving our service 
and lessening distribution costs for customers in the areas 
they serve. 

All new equipment has been installed in these factories. 
Older properties, too, have been enlarged and modernized. 

With our up-to-date machinery plus the latest in manufac- 
turing techniques and methods we can now produce a greater 
volume of even better products. 

Today there are 17 Rockwell plants humming with activ- 
ity. Geographically they spread from coast to coast. Now, 
more than ever before, you can “Rely on Rockwell” for the 
precision-built measurement and control equipment you need, 
when you need it. 


DuBois, Pa. 


























Uniontown, Pa. 


























Sulphur Springs, Texas 





Growing Gas Business | 





Service 
Facilities 





Our recently completed warehouse facilities in Kansas City, 
Atlanta, Oakland and Sulphur Springs are now providing 
superior service to all users of Rockwell products in these 
areas. For customer convenience we maintain here and at 
six other locations throughout the country complete ware- 
house stocks of Rockwell meters, regulators and Nordstrom 
valves. In many cases we can make overnight deliveries. 
Also, from well stocked bins and shelves we can furnish im- 
mediate service on repair parts orders. Further, most of our 
warehouses are equipped to do maintenance and repair work, 
thereby saving on freight to and from the factory. We invite 
equipment buyers to take full advantage of the “off-the-shelf” 
buying convenience and economy our extensive warehousing 
program makes possible. 


Rockwell Warehouses are located at Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Houston, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, Seattle, Sulphur Springs and Tulsa. 














ROCKWELL 


Better Products for You 








Here at Rockwell we are consistently seeking new ways to 
make better products, constantly adding to the Company’s 
productive capacity, continually striving to increase our use- 
fulness to the gas industry. 


Aluminum Meters Cast Iron Meters 





Pressed Steel Meters Orifice Meters Service Regulators 
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Industrial Regulators “1001” Regulators Balanced Valve Regulators 
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Nordstrom Service Cock Nordstrom Standard Valve Nordstrom Hypreseal Valve 








ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Los Angeles 
N. Kansas City New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Tulsa 


In Canada: Peacock Brothers, Limited 
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Capacity Credit Method for 
Gas System Cost Allocation 
(Continued from page 17) 


ever, When unused capacity created by 
firm customers is used by interruptible 
customers, an adequate charge must be 
made to them for such capacity, and 
equivalent credit must be given to firm 
customers. Capacity cost is assigned by 
this method in two steps. 

First the capacity responsibility of 
firm customers is established by a modi- 
fication of the so-called complete peak 
method. From the basic principle sug- 
gested by Cram and Robison, (Electrical 
World, 1928, Vol. 92, p. 359) and ap- 
plied by them to one daily load curve 
only, the writer has developed a pro- 
cedure permitting application to the an- 
nual load-duration-diagram, i.e. to load 
conditions throughout the whole year. 
For the application of this improved 
method, the complete peak is considered 
to comprise all days during which the 
system demand exceeds the average de- 
mand. Unused capacity is first assigned 
to the days making up the complete 
peak by the partial plant method first 
proposed by Lauriol (L’Eclairage Elec- 
trique, 1902, Vol. 33, p. 325), and is 
subsequently shared on each of these 
days among firm customers in propor- 
tion to the excess of their demand over 
their individual average. The justifica- 
tion for this procedure is the fact that 
only such excess contributes to forma- 
tion of the complete peak. An essential 
refinement of the Capacity Credit 
Method consists in giving firm custom- 
ers, using less than their average demand 
during the complete peak, credit for 
the capacity thus vacated by them. The 
offset of such credit is shared by the 
other firm customers, who are thus re- 
lieved of a substantial unused capacity 
charge during this day. This credit re- 
serves to a customer, whose demand dur- 
ing off-peak periods exceeds his demand 
during peak periods, preferential treat- 
ment over a 100% load factor customer 
requiring full capacity throughout the 
year. The method differentiates among 
customers with more or less limited 
demand during complete peak, giving 
most credit to true off-peak customers. 

The computation of unused capacity 
assignable to each day and its allocation 
to the different firm classes of business, 
has been adapted for performance on 
I.B.M. punch card machines. It requires 
only the transfer to punch cards of daily 
sales to the different classifications, avail- 
able from company records. The ma- 
chine computes and provides printed re- 
sults in a few hours. 

If only one firm service classification 
is to be considered, as against interrupti- 
ble customers, all unused capacity has to 
be borne by it, obviating the necessity 
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of allocation by the procedure just de- 
scribed. If there are two or more firm 
service classifications having the same 
load factor and load characteristics, i.e. 
coincidence of maximum demand and no 
diversity, allocation of unused capacity 
in proportion to used capacity will yield 
same results as the procedure outlined. 

After the assignment of unused capac- 
ity to firm customers by this first step, 
the Capacity Credit Method charges, in 
a second step, used capacity to inter- 
ruptible customers. Interruptible, and 
off-peak, customers have no definite ca- 
pacity responsibility insofar as deliver- 
ies to them are controlled in such a way 
that they do not increase total system de- 
mand to create unused capacity and ad- 
ditional capacity cost. In consequence, 
they cannot be held responsible for un- 
used capacity. These customers are us- 
ing, however, capacity built to serve firm 
customers and should be required to 
contribute to cost of operating these fa- 
cilities in proportion to capacity used by 
them, up to limit set by service value. 

In charging interruptible customers 
with used capacity, the Capacity Credit 
Method requires that they be given the 
same credit privileges which are ac- 
corded to firm customers in initially as- 
signing to them unused capacity, and 
described before as an essential char- 
acteristic of this method. Thus, for every 
full day during which deliveries to them 
are curtailed, interruptible customers 
must be given credit for the volume by 
which supplies to them on that day are 
below their average. Such credits, com- 
puted on the basis of equivalent full days 
of 100°, curtailment, equal the average 
daily deliveries (annual sales divided by 
365) times number of days of curtail- 
ment. Credits established by this method 
are subtracted from capacity used by in- 
terruptible customers, balance being 
used capacity charged to them. 

If there are classes of interruptible 
customers whose supplies are subject to 
different degrees of curtailment, and 
credits are determined separately for 
each of them, the capacity charge de- 
creases with increasing curtailment. A 
curtailment of 10% reduces the average 
capacity charge to 90%, of the charge per 
Mcf made to a 100° load factor cus- 
tomer. A 25°, curtailment reduces the 
charge to %4 and a 50% curtailment to 2 
of the unity capacity charge. The average 
capacity charge will continue to decrease 
and be, for instance, '/,, of unity for a 
customer whose curtailment is 90%. 

Capacity used by interruptible cus- 
tomers is actually a part of the unused 
capacity initially assigned to firm cus- 
tomers. Used capacity charged to them, 
must go as a credit to firm customers, in 
proportion to unused capacity originally 
assigned to them. 

In a case where the capacity of the 
system exceeds the maximum demand of 


the firm classes of service, and thus per- 
mits potentially interruptible sales, such 
interruptible supplies will not receive any 
credit and will be charged, in conse- 
quence, with used capacity at the unity 
rate like a 100°; load factor customer. 
Since the firm customers have not been 
initially charged with any unused ca- 
pacity for such excess of system capacity 
over firm demand, no credit must be 
given to them for capacity charged to 
these non-curtailed interruptible sup- 
plies. The firm customer will, however, 
be charged with the unused capacity 
created by them and not used by cur- 
tailed interruptible supplies. 

Total capacity cost, including that of 
spare capacity, is shared among all 
classes of service in proportion to used 
and unused capacity chargeable to them, 
as determined by this method. For a gas 
distribution system, production capacity 
cost is assigned exactly as described, 
and distribution capacity cost by the 
same method, on the basis of hourly de- 
mands. A procedure of load analysis is 
available for the determination of daily 
and hourly demands of the different 
classes of service required for the ap- 
plication of the Capacity Credit Method. 

When capacity cost, commodity cost 
and customer cost are allocated, there 
remains the general cost to be assigned. 
These expenses depend largely on the 
size of the enterprise and are not im- 
mediately and directly affected by the 
system capacity, the volume of gas sold, 
nor the number of customers. It is de- 
sirable, though not mandatory, that the 
different service classifications contrib- 
ute to these expenses in proportion to 
the amount of business transacted with 
them. General cost is consequently as- 
signed in proportion to the totals of ca- 
pacity, commodity and customer cost 
allocated to the different service classes. 

For a pipeline transmission system 
with an over-all average cost of slightly 
more than 32¢ per Mcf and having 
about 45%, firm sales with a load factor 
of approximately 40°, and 55°, inter- 
ruptible sales with varying curtailment, 
this method results in average cost of 
about 40¢ per Mcf for firm customers, 
and 24 to 28¢ per Mcf for interruptible 
customers, depending on curtailment. 

The advantage of the procedure de- 
scribed is not only the proper allocation 
of cost to all classes of service, includ- 
ing interruptible customers, but also the 
detailed presentation of the cost com- 
ponents. The method discloses for each 
class of service the incremental cost and 
the assigned joint and general cost, de- 
tails which are lost completely with 
many other methods. It further makes 
it possible to show the different cost ele- 
ments assigned to each classification, 
such as return, income taxes, operating 
expenses, etc., and thus permits easy ad- 
justment when needed. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC & GAS REVIEWS THREE YEARS OF HIGH-BTU OIL GAS 


Operating cycle 

4 minute cycle, designed for 6% carbon oil 
% of 

cycle 
44 
46 


MAKE PERIOD 
1. Open make oil—reduce proc- 
ess steam 
. Close superheater stack 
. Close make oil—open high 
rate purge steam 
. Open spray purge 
5. Close process steam 


79 
79 
91 


(Continued from page 21) 


6. Close spray purge 
7. Open blower 


FORWARD BLAST AND HEAT 
Open blast 
Open superheater stack 
Open heat oil 
Close heat oil 
Close blast 
Close superheater stack 
Close outlet gas valve 


BACK BLAST 
15. Open back blast and 

blast stack valve 

Close back blast and 
blast stack valve 

Close blower 

Open superheater stack 

Open outlet gas valve 

Open process steam at high 
purge rate 


16. 


EF 
18. 
19. 
20. 





SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC & GAS COMPANY 


Comparison of Present Gas Department Operations (Fuel Priced at Average August Prices) with Estimated 650 Btu Water Gas 
and 1,000 Btu Oil Gas Processes. Based on Output for 12 Months Ended August 31, 1949 


Present— | 
Price 


Quaniily 


Production—Operation 
Fuel: 
Boiler Fuel 
Fuel under Retorts 
Coal Carbonized in Retorts 
Water Gas Generator Fue! 
Oil 
Propane 
Residuals (Credit) 


Total 


Labor and Other Expenses 
Labor Savings (Credit 


Total 


Total Production—Operation 


3,511 
2,037 
12,101 
9,046 
1,859,435 
462,875 


$9.55 
8.80 
10.34 
8.91 
.0921 
.0592 


Production Maintenance 
Total Production 


Production Cost per Mcf 
Production Cost per Mcf 
Fuel Components per Mci 


540 Btu Basis 
540 Btu Basis 


Distribution 
Total Production and Distribution 


Saving over Present Operation 


Less: 
Carrying Charges of 12% 
(Plant—650 Btu $80,000 1,000 Btu $150,000 
Amortization of Conversion Charges—10 yr 
(650 Btu $22,000 1,000 Btu $170,000 
Reduction in Revenue Due to Fuel Clause Reduct 
Tax at 40% 
Total 


Net Savings 


on Plant Additions Requir 


sing August Prices 


832,110.0 


650 Btu Water Gas 
Price Me 
690,651 


M cf Amount Quantity 


$33,530.05 
17,925.60 
125,124.34 
80,559.86 
171,253. 
? 


Zi, 


3,511 $9.55 


6,689 
3,480,881 


18.50 
06134 


690,651 .06 


1,000 Btu Oil Gas 


Amount Quantity Price Mcf Amount 


$33,530.05 3,511 $9.55 449,339.4 $33,530.05 


123,746.50 


213,517.24 5,967,227 366,029.70 


(41 ,439.06) 1,334,538 
329,354.73 


127,579.35 
30,834.40 


96,744.95 
426,099.68 


(80,072.28 


448,521.06 410,250.57 
64.94c 
53.90c 
39.58c 


91.30c 
49.3 
38.39 


182,245.32 


638,330.59 592,495.89 


87,008.81 132,843.51 


9,600.00 18,000.00 


2,200.00 
23,427.29 
20,712.61 
55,939.90 


31,068.91 


17,000.00 
31,236.39 
26,642.85 


92,879.24 


39,964.27 





SOUTH CAROLINA ELECTRIC & GAS COMPANY 
Estimated Construction Savings Under 650 Btu Water Gas and 1,000 Btu Oil Gas Processes 


Project 
Gas Plant 
Minor Additions 
Dust Collector No. 1 Boiler 
Coal Handling Equipment 
1-200,000 Cu.ft. Compressor 
1-12 ft. Generator 


Total 
Distribution 
Minor Projects 
6” HP Loop Huger & Whaley 
to Rosewood & Belt Line 
Unforeseen Major Projects 
Total 


Total Construction Savings 


Estimated Cost of Plant 
Additions for Conversion 


Net Savings in Est. Const. Expenditur 


Estimated Conversion of 
Customer Appliance Costs 


If Amortized over 10-Year Period 


*Probably would be required in 


S 


3,900 


3 


36,000 


6 


g 


11,100 


»? 


650 Biu Water Ga 


1950 1951 1952 1953 


4,000 
2,500 


7,400 
0,000 


,000 
.500 
7,400 


$1,000 $1,000 


50,000 


160,000* 


,900 ,000 51,000 161,000 


1,200 7,200 


.500 


7,600 
500 


8,000 8,400 


,000 ,000 10,000 10,000 


18,000 18,400 


179,400 


7,200 700 900 


1.100 5,600 2,900 69,000 


0.000 000 


5,400 2,900 69,000 


179,400 


000 


8.800 2,200 


1,000 Biu Oil Gas 


Total 1950 1951 1952 


$10,000 
2,500 
7,400 
50,000 


$2,500 


50,000 
160,006 


229,900 12,400 $2,500 162,501 


78,000 18,000 20,000 21,00 


61,500 61,500 
15,000 25,000 


94,500 45,000 


106,900 46,500 97,500 


150,000 150,000 


309,400 (43,100) 


46,500 


170,000 
_ 68,000 
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‘News of the Gas Industry 
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American Meter Company’s subsidiary, Ca- 
nadian Meter Co., Ltd., has completed con- 
struction of a new building in Edmonton, 
Alberta, to house the expanding activities of 
the company in Canada. A part of the gen- 
eral expansion program launched several 
years ago by the parent company, the new 
facilities provide a meter-run fabrication de- 





CANADIAN METER COMPANY OPENS 





NEW PLANT 


partment and repair shops for displacement 
meters, orifice meters and control instruments 
as well as space for warehousing. J. W. 
Ostler, manager of Canadian Meter, reports 
that improved services, in all respects, are 
anticipated for 
Canada. 


customers in this part of 








Heyke is Brooklyn Union Gas Pres 

John E. Heyke, Jr., was elected presi- 
dent of Brooklyn Union Gas Co. at a re- 
cent meeting of the board of directors, 
succeeding the late 
president, Hugh H. 
Cuthrell. 

Mr. Heyke joined 
the company in 
1933 and after ca- 
det training he be- 
came a salesman, 
a district: represent- 
ative and a district 
house heating su- 
pervisor. In 1940, 
he became assist- 
ant personnel di- 
rector, and he re- 
mained in personnel work until 1942. 

In December, 1945, he was elected as- 
sistant vice president, and in June, 1948, 
vice president. He was named executive 
vice president of Brooklyn Union in Sep- 
tember, 1951. In February of this year he 
was elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors. 

At the present time Mr. Heyke is a mem- 
ber of the managing committee of the gen- 
eral management section of American Gas 
Association. 


John E. Heyke, Jr. 


Gas Turbine Slidefilm is Available 


The availability of a new sound-color 
‘lidefilm on the uses, advantages, and 
manufacture of the gas turbine for gas 
pipeline pumping has been announced by 
General Electric Co. 

Called “The El Paso Story,” the slide- 
film gives a presentation of the application 
of the G-E gas turbine to the long-distance 
transmission of natural gas. The film cen- 
ltrs around the Cornudas, Tex., compres- 
sor station of El Paso Natural Gas Com- 
Pany’s southern mainline where the first of 
28 gas turbines for the El Paso transmis- 
sion system was placed in operation. 
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Arrangements for viewing the industrial 
slidefilm can be made by contacting any 
apparatus sales office of the General Elec- 
tric Co. 


Gas Revenues Up in 2 Quarter 


Total revenues of gas utilities from 
sales of gas to ultimate consumers for the 
second quarter of 1953 were $636 million, 
a gain of 14.1% over revenues in the 
comparable quarter of 1952, American 
Gas Association reports. For the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1953, revenues from sales 
to consumers totaled $2,609 million, a rise 
of 11.8% over the previous 12-month 
period. Industrial gas revenues rose 18.7% 
during the period, while residential reve- 
nues gained 8.9%. 

The total revenues of gas utility and 
pipeline companies, including revenues 
from sales for resale, during the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1953, increased to $3,860 
million for a gain of 14.2% over the like 
period of a year earlier. Net operating rev- 
enues increased to $520 million, a gain of 
15.6%. Net income was $380 million in 
the cumulative period, showing no change 
from a year earlier. 

Sales of gas in the second quarter of 
1953 amounted to 13,419 million therms, 
an increase of 12.1°% over the like quarter 
of 1952. 

Revenues from the sale of natural gas to 
ultimate customers during the first quarter 
of 1953 were $524 million, an increase of 
20.3% over $436 million a year earlier. For 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1953, natu- 
ral gas revenues were $2,153 million, or 
18.1% above revenues in the previous 12- 
month period. 

Sales of natural gas in the first quarter 
of 1953 were 12,606 million therms, up 
13.0% over therms sold in the like 1952 


quarter. Sales of manufactured and mixed 
gas declined 0.1% during the second quar- 
ter of 1953, while revenues in this classi- 
fication were down 8.0%. 


FPC Will Not Set Return Rate 


Federal Power Commission has no arbi- 
trary floor or ceiling for the rate of return 
on investment that it will allow natural gas 
companies, and does not intend to estab- 
lish any, Chairman Jerome K. Kuykendall 
told the annual meeting of Independent 
Natural Gas Association of America. In- 
stead, he declared, the Commission in- 
tends to “exercise judgement unhampered 
by arbitrary, self-imposed _ restrictions 
which might be in conflict with the legisla- 
tive standards which govern us.” He noted 
that “there seems to be a belief among 
many members of your industry” that the 
commission has a policy of “keeping an 
overall ceiling on the rate of return and 
that the ceiling was recently raised.” 

Mr. Kuykendall explained that the Com- 
mission tries to “be consistent in our opin- 
ions in rate cases and consequently a de- 
cision in one case must be considered in 

. a decision in a subsequent case. But 
this does not mean that precisely the same 
rate of return will be allowed in all cases.” 
He pointed out that (1) The Commission 
has agreed “on the principle involved,” al- 
though not the specific language, in legisla- 
tion which would deprive FPC of jurisdic- 
tion over gas companies operating entirely 
within the boundaries of a single state, 
even though the gas may have come from 
another state. (2) FPC is trying to use 
the “conference method of dealing with 
rate cases,” informal procedures before 
formal hearings, as much as possible. (3) 
It is investigating other means of shorten- 
ing and speeding its procedures and is 
“ready to eliminate any requirements that 
are shown to be unnecessary.” 

INGAA President C. P. Rather told the 
meeting that he and other association rep- 
resentatives have met with Mr. Kuykendall 
on means of speeding FPC procedures and 
added, “we propose to submit such sug- 
gestions.” He said these would be for “re- 
vised procedures which will facilitate the 
work of the Commission and the business 
of the companies without in any way con- 
flicting with the provisions of the Natural 
Gas Act.” 


Promote Gas Dryers in Philadelphia 

Manufacturers and local distributors of 
gas clothes dryers, cooperating with Phila- 
delphia Gas Works, recently presented a 
united clothes dryer advertising promotion 
in an issue of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. Advertisements equivalent to eight 
full pages appeared in the October 5 issue 
of the newspaper. 

Those brands displayed in the advertis- 
ing by manufacturers and distributors 
were: Bendix, Bryant, Caloric, Hamilton, 
Kenmore, Norge, Roper, Temco, Thor, 
and Whirlpool. 


Glasby Mfg Co Expanding Plant 

Construction has been started on the 
new section of the J. P. Glasby Mfg. Co. 
plant. This addition to present facilities is 
part of a long range expansion plan, en- 
larging executive, manufacturing and as- 
sembly departments. 
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AGA Launches Educational Program 

A broad educational program designed 
to acquaint school children with the vital 
role played by gas in the modern economy 
has been initiated by the Educational Serv- 
ice Bureau of American Gas Association. 

Materials used in the program, from 
film strips to booklets, were prepared in 
collaboration with the National Science 
Teachers Association and with the guid- 
ance of leading educators. A_ teacher’s 
guide suggests ways of using the program 
materials to best advantage in schools and 
points out the many interesting scientific 
principles presented by natural gas as a 
study topic. 

The National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion has agreed to mail out some 19,000 
copies of the Teacher’s Guide to its own 
mailing list. 


Adams Products Names Distributor 


Adams Pipe Repair Products has an- 
nounced the appointment of Davis Meter 
Repair and Supply Co. as general distribu- 
tors in Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and 
Alabama of Adams’ complete line of pipe 
repair products. 


Northern Producing Opens 2 Offices 

Northern Natural Gas Producing Co., 
a subsidiary of Northern Natural Gas Co., 
has opened two new district offices for 
supervising gas exploratory activities. The 
new Denver, Col., office will supervise ac- 
tivities in Colorado, Wyoming, western 
Nebraska and northwestern New Mexico, 
and the new Billings, Mont., office will 
cover operations in Montana, North Da- 
kota and South Dakota. 

Earl E. Marshall is district geologist in 
charge of the Denver office, and W. E. 
Lumb is district geologist in charge of the 
Billings office. 


New Office for Robertshaw-Fulton 

The opening of a new Cleveland combi- 
nation sales office and machine shop for 
the assistance of appliance manufacturers 











Edward M. Borger 


Edward M. Borger, former president and 
managing director of The Peoples Natural 
Gas Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman 
of the board of New 
York State Natural 
Gas Co., and a di- 
rector of Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas 
Co., died Septem- 
ber 20 at the age 
of 52. His passing 
came within three 
weeks of the an- 
nouncement that he 
had relinquished 
his duties with the 
various natural gas 
enterprises for rea- 
sons of health. 

Mr. Borger’s entire business career was 
identified with the natural gas industry, his 
first association with Peoples dating back 
to 1922, at which time he was studying law 
under the preceptorship of Christy Payne 
and Arthur Young, while taking law and 
business administration courses at Du- 


Edward M. Borger 
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has been announced by Robertshaw Ther- 
mostat division, Robertshaw-Fulton Con- 
trols Co. 

The office will handle all sales matters 
for the Cleveland district and the machine 
shop facilities will be available to appliance 
manufacturers while their appliances are 
being tested or altered for test at Ameri- 
can Gas Association’s Cleveland labora- 
tory. 

W. F. Cathcart will be in charge of the 
office, 1535 E. 55 St., with the assistance 
of L. V. Smith and Evelyn Macerol. 


Equitable’s Odorization Program 
Nears Completion 


The odorization of Equitable Gas Sys- 
tem’s delivery throughout the Pittsburgh 
metropolitan area is entering its final stages. 

The gas will not carry an unnecessarily 
strong odor. It has been determined that 
the mixing rate is adequate if it will en- 
able customers to detect the odor when gas 
is present in as small quantities as 1° by 
volume in any given air space. This 1% 
mixture of gas and air is well within the 
limits of safety. 

Equitable’s odorization process is ac- 
complished by injecting the odorant into 
the distribution system at selected points. 
At these stations the odorant is fed into 
the lines at a rate proportional to the rate 
of flow within the distribution lines. The 
odorizing mechanism automatically adjusts 
the odorant injection rate to compensate 
for any variation in rate of gas flow through 
the lines. 

This type of installation maintains a con- 
stant controlled odorization rate over the 
system and assures reliable performance. 
All gas provided by Equitable in the Pitts- 
burgh district during the past Summer 
either had the natural odor present or was 
artificially odorized through the operation 
of facilities located at the stations. During 
periods of colder weather this Fall and 
Winter, . odorization facilities located at 
two other stations will also be operated to 
accomplish the same result. 
quesne University. After admission to the 
Pennsylvania Bar, he became attorney for 
Peoples and New York State natural, ad- 
vanced to general counsel in 1935, and 
was elected president in 1940. 

During his active career, he was identi- 
fied with many civic projects in the greater 
Pittsburgh area, serving as a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development, 
and numerous district planning associations 
in Allegheny County. 

Unmarried, Mr. Borger is survived by his 
mother, Mrs. Alice A. Borger, Sewickley, 
Pa., and two brothers, Denton Borger, sec- 
retary of Hope Natural Gas Co., Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., and H. D. Borger, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of The Peoples Natural 
Gas Company. 


P. J. Erickson, Jr. 


P. J. Erickson, Jr., vice president and 
chief engineer of Arkansas-Louisiana Gas 
Co., died September 4, at the age of 41. 

Mr. Erickson moved to Shreveport with 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas Co. as a junior 
engineer in 1936, and served in the gas 
pipeline, engineering, service, and rate and 


The odorizing material presently being 
used by Equitable is “Calodorant C Spe. 
cial.” When introduced into the lines jt 
vaporizes to become a minute part of the 
total gas flow. The odorant has no effec; 
on the heating value or combustion char. 
acteristics of the odorized gas. Neither doe 
it affect gas appliances or products proc. 
essed with gas heat. 

It is primarily due to the wholesale im- 
portation of the relatively odorless natura] 
gas from the mid-continental U. S. fields 
that odorization is becoming prevalent in 
Equitable’s service area. Appalachian natv- 
ral gas has its own characteristic 
odor. 


“gassy” 


Gas Sales Gain in August 

Sales of the gas utility industry to ulti- 
mate customers during August, 1953, 
totaled 3,487 million therms, a gain of 
2.9% over sales in the same month a 
year ago, American Gas Association re- 
ports. The August AGA index of total 
gas utility sales is 158.5% of the 1947- 
1949 average. 

For the 12 months ended August 31, 
1953, utility gas sales totaled 55,694 mil- 
lion therms, an increase of 10.5% over 
therms sold in the previous cumulative 
period. 

Natural gas utility sales in August 
totaled 3,315 million therms, an increase 
of 2.9% over sales in August, 1952. For 
12 months ended August 31, sales of 
natural gas amounted to 52,440 million 
therms, a gain of 11.6°% over sales in the 
previous 12-month period. The index of 
natural gas sales for August was 165.9‘ 
of the 1947-1949 average. 

Manufactured and mixed gas sales in 
August totaled 172 million therms, a de- 
cline of 3.5% under a year earlier. For 
the 12 months ended August 31, manv- 
factured and mixed gas sales were 3,254 
million therms, down 3.5% under the pre- 
vious comparable period. The index of 
manufactured and mixed gas sales in Au- 
gust was 84.8% of the 1947-1949 average 





valuation departments. He was _ assistant 
manager of the rate and valuation depart: 
ment at the time of his promotion to 4 
vice presidency last April. 

Mr. Erickson was a member of Ameri- 
can Gas Association, and.the Mid-continen! 
Oil and Gas Association. 


George R. Steere 

George R. Steere, well-known through- 
out the gas industry, died September 2, at 
60 years of age. 

With Steere Engineering Co. since 1919 
as sales and operating representative, he 
continued in that capacity after the com- 
pany’s purchase by Semet-Solvay Engineer- 
ing Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., in 
1927. From 1939 to 1949 he was associ 
ated in an executive capacity with Portland 
(Me.) Gas Light Co. and Seattle Gas Co 
Most recently, Mr. Steere was New Eng 
land sales representative for Semet-So!va) 
Engineering Div. to which he had returned 
in 1949. 

Mr. Steere was a member of American 
Gas Association, The New England Ga‘ 
Association, and Guild of Gas Manager-. 


—_— 
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Gas Import-Export Authority to FPC 
President Eisenhower signed an Execu- 
tive Order authorizing Federal Power Com- 
mission to issue permits for construction, 
operation, maintenance and connection, at 
borders of the United States, for facilities 
required in importing or exporting natural 
gas. The order authorized the FPC chair- 
man to sign the permits. 

\ statement issued by the White House 
explained, “At the present time . . . the 
Federal Power Commission receives ap- 
plications for these permits and obtains 
the recommendations of the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense 
concerning those applications. That pro- 
cedure is continued under the new order. 
However, the actual issuance of the per- 
mits is at present accomplished by the 
President. Under the new order the permits 
will be issued by the Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission except that in 
any instance where disagreement exists 
among the agencies concerned the ap- 
plication for permit will be presented to 
the President for his consideration. 

“Under the Federal Power Act and the 
Natural Gas Act the transmission of elec- 
tric energy from the United States to a 
foreign country and the exportation of nat- 
ural gas from or to the United States re- 
quires an authorizing order of the Federal 
Power Commission. Hence permits for the 
construction of facilities at the border will 
be issued only in instances where the Com- 
mission has by order authorized movement 
across the border of electric energy or nat- 
ural gas.” 


Gas Appliance Shipments Top 1952 


Shipments of domestic gas ranges dur- 
ing 1953 continued to exceed those shipped 
during last year, according to Edward R. 
Martin, director of marketing and statistics, 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association. 
August shipments increased the total for 
the year to 1,431,400 units, a 4.4% gain 
over units shipped during the first eight 
months of 1952. 

Total shipments for August amounted to 
168,500 units, a drop of 5.7°% below the 
same month of last year. 

For the past 15 months shipments of 
automatic gas water heaters have exceeded 
those of the corresponding month in the 
previous year, according to Mr. Martin. 
August shipments amounted to 163,500 
units to increase the total for the first 
eight months of 1953 to 1,471,200, a 
21.8% rise over the same period of last 
year. 

Also, Mr. Martin announced that ship- 
ments of gas-operated central heating sys- 
tems increased nearly 50,000 units during 
the first eight months of this year over 
the same period of 1952. Manufacturers 
shipped 469,826 furnaces, boilers and con- 
version burners in the first eight months. 

Gas-fired furnaces shipped during Au- 
gust totaled 46,900 to increase the total 
for the year to 305,699, an increase of 
17.7% over last year’s eight-month total. 
The month’s total was 8.6% below the 
units shipped during August of 1952. 
Gas conversion burners shipped during 
the first eight months of 1953 totaled 124,- 
200. 
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GAS GIVES HEAT CONTROL 
NEEDED FOR NEW CASTINGS 


Gas is providing the fast, efficient, con- 
trollable heat necessary for a relatively new 
concept of industrial metal casting. 

The new process is shell molding, also 
known as the Croning or “C” process, and 
since World War II it has been filling the 
gap between rough castings of the green 
sand process and the precision castings of 
the investment or lost-wax process. 

This process is being used for automo- 
tive, marine and aviation castings; tools; 
plumbing and heating fittings; pressure 
pipe; ordnance and ornamental metal 
work, ferrous and non-ferrous alike. 

Experimentally, it has even been used 
to cast such precision pieces as pistol ham- 
mers and triggers. 

The main advantages of this new casting 
process is that it produces low-cost castings 
with greater accuracy and higher quality. 
It is clean; requires less equipment space; 
saves metal by casting closer to specifica- 
tions; and makes sound, smooth-surfaced 
castings that minimize finishing operations. 

Gas is used in turning out the thin shells 
into which the molten metal is poured to 
form the finished product. 

Each mold is actually made by clamping 
two shell halves together. These shells, 
consisting of a sand and resin mixture, must 
be nearly-perfect to insure top quality fin- 
ished products. 

Thompson Products, Inc., at its plant in 
Bell, California, is one of the most recent 
firms to take advantage of the merits of 
this process. 

The firm’s chief engineer told Southern 
California Gas Co. that gas furnaces main- 
tain the even temperature control so essen- 
tial to accurate smooth-surfaced, sharp- 
edged, fin-free products. 

To make one of these shells, the original 
form that is to be followed, or the pattern, 
is heated in a gas oven. A sand-resin mix- 
ture is then applied to the pattern, with the 
heat from the pattern causing the resin to 
flow and form the shell. 

This shell is cured in another gas oven 
and then stripped from the pattern. The 
shell, plus its matching shell half, forms the 
actual mold into which molten metal is 
poured. 


Two AGA Reps on ASA Committee 


American Standards Association has an- 
nounced the appointment of two new 
members to represent American Gas As- 
sociation on the ASA committee on ap- 
proval and installation requirements for 
gas burning appliances. The new members 
are J. C. Reid, vice-president, Southern 
Union Gas Co., Dallas, and Dr. Carl T. 
Ashby, assistant chief engineer, Servel Inc. 

The ASA committee is concerned with 
establishing basic requirements for instal- 
lation, performance, safe operation, and 
construction of gas appliances and piping 
systems. 


Safety Award to Philadelphia Elec 

Philadelphia Electric Co. has received 
the American Gas Association honor 
award for achieving the best safety record 
for gas utilities in its size classification for 
the year 1952. 





MEN AT WORK 





Plank is Peoples Superintendent 

Richard J. Plank has been appointed 
general superintendent of The Peoples Nat- 
ural Gas Co. 

Mr. Plank, for- 
mer superintendent 
of distribution will, 
in his new position, 
have superivision 
over all operating 
departments and di- 
visions of the com- 
pany, including pro- 
duction, transmis- 
sion, and distribu- 
tion, all Engineer- 
ing activities, as 
well as geological, 
land and lease de- 
partments, and field districts. He will be 
responsible to Christy Payne, Jr., vice pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Plank began his term of service with 
Peoples as a civil engineer in 1936. He was 
made chief civil engineer in 1942, and 
superintendent of distribution in 1944. 


Brown is Pres of So Ind G&E Co 


A. B. Brown, executive vice president 
and general manager of Southern Indiana 
Gas and Electric Co., has been elected 
president, succeeding F. Bayard Culley 
whose retirement was effective September 
30, 1953. Mr. Culley will continue as a 
director, as will Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown has been associated with the 
Southern Indiana company since 1926. He 
was elected vice president and operating 
manager in 1949 and became executive 
vice president in 1952. His first duties with 
the company were as test engineer, and he 
served in successive positions as chief en- 
gineer, Ohio River station, and general 
superintendent of electric, gas, heating 
and water operations. 


Richard J. Plank 


Inghram is NYS Natural Director 

Edward C. Inghram has been elected a 
director of New York State Natural Gas 
Corp. In January, he was appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Pittsburgh-based 
corporation. He was previously superin- 
tendent of production and storage. 

Mr. Inghram began his 21-year term of 
service with the company in the Tioga 
district. He was promoted to superintendent 
of the district in 1938. In 1946, he was 
made assistant superintendent of produc- 
tion and storage for The Peoples Natural 
Gas Co., sister company of New York 
State Natural. 


Borchers Appointed Bristol GSM 


F. W. Borchers has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of The Bristol Co. Mr. 
Borchers joined the company in 1922 and 
in 1933 was appointed district manager of 
the Birmingham office. In 1935 he became 
district manager of the Philadelphia office, 
in 1946 district manager of the New York 
office and in 1948 he was appointed assist- 
ant sales manager. 

He will maintain his headquarters at 
the company’s main office at Waterbury, 
Conn. 
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Fouse is Brooklyn Boro Gas VP 


Ralph W. Fouse has been appointed vice 
president of the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Co., his appointment having been ap- 
proved at the regular monthly meeting of 
the board of directors. Mr. Fouse assumes 
the office previously held by Frederick 
Stehman, who retired on August 1. 

Mr. Fouse joined Brooklyn Borough in 
1951, after 26 years with Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York. 


Arkansas Western Names Dist Mgr 


Joe Ganner has been made district man- 
ager of Clarksville district properties, 
Arkansas Western Gas Co. Mr. Ganner 
will be in charge of the company’s new 
business activities and transmission and 
distribution operations in the district. 

Employed by Arkansas Western in 1945, 
Mr. Ganner has been associated with the 
gas industry for the past 25 years. He had 
previously worked for the Shamrock Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Tex., and later with Tri- 
Cities Gas Co., Okla. 


McWilliams Is Pitts Peoples Div Mgr 

Walter E. McWilliams has been ap- 
pointed manager of the industrial and com- 
mercial division, sales department, The 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., succeeding Irving 
D. Ross, who is retiring after 23 years serv- 
ice with the company. 

Mr. McWilliams will be responsible for 
contacts with Peoples industrial gas cus- 
tomers, and indirectly responsible for com- 
mercial sales activities supervised by James 
W. Vance. 


Bastian-Blessing Names Dept Head 


Robert E. Poethig, director of research 
and development for The Bastian-Blessing 
Co., will head the company’s newly-con- 
solidated department of research and pro- 
duction engineering. Mr. Poethig has been 
associated with Bastian-Blessing since 1939. 





ARTHUR BATTEN has joined the legal de- 
partment, Columbia Gas System. 

R. G. CAMPBELL has been named sales 
engineer, American Meter Co. 

RicHaRD E. DUVALL was appointed su- 
perintendent of distribution, Peoples Natu- 
ral Gas Co. 

LELAND G. HANNA is now division super- 
intendent, metropolitan Pittsburgh, Peoples 
Natural Gas Co. 

H. H. HOLMEs was appointed sales en- 
gineer, American Meter Co. 

HowarpD W. JoINER has been named as- 
sistant superintendent, distribution, Peoples 
Natural Gas Co. 

JoserH E. Linpsay was advanced to as- 
sistant manager, engineering service de- 
partment, National Radiator Co. 

GERALD H. LUSHER has been appointed 
refractories engineer, Norton Co. 

PRESTON Parks is now chief engineer, 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 

JaMEs B. Sayers has been elected a di- 
rector, Peoples Natural Gas Co. 

WILLIAM SPENCER was appointed assist- 
ant chief mechanical engineer, Peoples 
Natural Gas Co. 

DaRWIN WHIPKEY is now safety director, 
New York State Natural Gas Corp. 

JOHN T. YOUNG has been named sales 
representative, Western div., Canadian Me- 
ter Co. 
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DEPENDABLE CORROSION DATA 
IN SHORT LAB SOIL TEST 


A recent study by the National Bureau 
of Standards has shown that reliable data 
on the corrosion of ferrous metals in soils 
of various types can be obtained in the lab- 
oratory in a period of six months. Usually 
field tests lasting 10 years or more are re- 
quired. In the NBS investigation, which was 
conducted by W. J. Schwerdtfeger of the 
Bureau’s corrosion laboratory, corrosion 
was produced in small laboratory cells by 
differential aeration of metal disks in con- 
tact with soil within the cells. The results 
for 15 different soils showed good correla- 
tion with the corrosion observed on 
wrought specimens in long-term exposure 
tests. The technique used by the Bureau 
should thus provide a valuable basis for 
predicting the service of iron and steel 
structures exposed to various soils. 

The corrosion of metals in many soils is 
attributed chiefly to differences in the ac- 
cessibility of oxygen to the surface. Differ- 
ences in oxygen concentration create dif- 
erences in the potential of various areas, 
resulting in the flow of electric currents 
through the soil from the oxygen-deficient 
areas (anodes) to those areas (cathodes) 
receiving more oxygen. The laboratory cor- 
rosion cells used by NBS made use of this 
principle. Each cell consisted of a cylindri- 
cal Lucite enclosure containing two short- 
circuited disk-shaped electrodes of the 
same material, iron or steel. One electrode 
was solid, the other perforated, and they 
were separated by a layer of moist soil. The 
edges and one face of each of the two elec- 
trodes were covered with bituminous paint. 
The layer of moist soil in contact with the 
coated side of the perforated electrode 
regulated the diffusion of air to the elec- 
trodes. The perforated electrode received 
a greater supply of oxygen than the solid 
one adjacent to which the soil was puddled, 
and therefore assumed a more positive po- 
tential. 

If the corrosion of ferrous metals in all 
soils proceeded at a rate that was constant 
with time, weight-loss measurements made 
after a short arbitrary period of exposure 
should indicate relative rates of corrosion, 
assuming negligible cleaning errors. Ac- 
tually, however, corrosion in soils may pro- 
ceed at a rate proportional to time, or may 
sometimes cease entirely, depending on the 
type of soil. It was thus necessary to op- 
erate the laboratory corrosion cells for a 
sufficiently long period to produce effects 
comparable to those shown by field ex- 
posure tests. 

In the NBS investigations, the corrosion 
cells were kept on short circuit for six 
months. During this time periodic measure- 
ments of cell current permitted study of 


AGA Issues Approval Seal Folder 


A new consumer folder has been issued 
by American Gas Association Laboratories 
to aid the gas industry in its sales and pro- 
motional efforts. Entitled, What Does This 
Seal Mean To You?, the text of the folder 
outlines what the Laboratories approval 
seal means. It briefly tells the story of the 
testing and inspection activities of the Lab- 


the progress of corrosion with time. At the 
end of the period the combined weivht 
losses of the two electrodes were taken as 
the measure of corrosion. 

To evaluate the laboratory corrosion cell 
as a means for predicting corrosion in the 
field, samples of soil collected at 15 NBS 
exposure sites were used. The results were 
correlated with weight-loss measurements 
made on short lengths of steel and wrought 
iron pipe which had been exposed for 10 
years at the same 15 localities. An em- 
pirical equation relating the laboratory and 
field data indicated that the laboratory 
measurements could be used to predict field 
weight losses with root-mean-square error of 
about+4 oz/ft’ for corrosion rates ranging 
from 2.5 to 30 oz/ft® for the 10-year ex- 
posure period. Because the 15 soils covered 
the range of corrosivity of the soils of the 
United States, this empirical relationship 
may be applicable to any soil. 

Because some underground structures, 
such as piping systems and storage tanks, 
usually fail as a result of pitting, this fac- 
tor was also considered. Analysis of the 
field data showed a good correlation be- 
tween weight losses and maximum pit 
depths on wrought ferrous specimens which 
had been exposed for 10 years at 58 NBS 
exposure sites. These data were then com- 
bined with the first empirical equation to 
obtain a second equation which can be used 
to predict, with an average error of +18 
mils, the depth of the deepest pits occurring 
on wrought iron or steel buried for 10 
years. For the prediction of weight losses 
and maximum pit depths on areas greater 
than the area of the field specimens and 
for periods of exposure other than 10 years, 
use was made of general equations relating 
weight losses and maximum pit depths with 
length of exposure and exposed area. Av- 
erage values for the constants to be used 
in these equations were obtained. 

It was found that the corrosion cell could 
detect significant differences between the 
corrosion rates of cast iron and steel, which 
are generally considered to corrode at 
about the same rate in soils. Thus, the cell 
might be used to study the effects of vari- 
ables, including composition upon the cor- 
rosion rates of steels. It is also reasonable 
to expect that laboratory corrosion cells 
could be used to predict the corrosion of 
nonferrous metals—copper, brasses, lead, 
zinc and possibly aluminum—in various 
kinds of soils. Although measurements with 
the laboratory cell should not be consid- 
ered as replacing field exposure tests en- 
tirely, it is unlikely that materials which 
corrode at the same rate in the laboratory 
would corrode at significantly different 
rates in the field. Hence, the corrosion cell 
should serve a useful purpose in the selec- 
tion of materials for field exposure tests. 





oratories and their relation to manufac- 
turers of appliances. 


Designed for distribution by gas com- 


panies, appliance manufacturers and 
dealers, the folder may be obtained fron 
AGA Laboratories, 1032 E. 62 St., Cleve 
land 3, at these prices: 100 to 999 copies 
$2.00 per hundred; 1,000 to 9,999 copies 
$1.50 per hundred; and 10,000 or mor 
copies, $1.20 per hundred. 
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Bond Market Is 
Improving Rapidly 
(Continued from page 25) 


of some of their holdings of these securi- 
ties without portfolio loss which now 
would be occasioned, and place them in 
more liquid position to accommodate 
corporate needs for funds. 

Although business inventories at last 
report stood at $77 billion, total business 
sales have been running at a $49.9 bil- 
lion rate, up $583 million for the latest 
month. According to Department of 
Commerce figures, the ratio of inven- 
tory stocks to sales volumes still is be- 
low the level of a year ago. 

Despite their slow advance of the 
past few days, stock prices currently are 
well below the level of a month ago in 
a market which is practically devoid of 
speculation, which contains only a rela- 
tively small proportion of investment 
absorption and which is mostly profes- 
sional in nature. At the moment the 
prospect of tax reduction is the most 
favorable factor affecting, or likely to 
affect, stock prices in the months imme- 
diately ahead. Excess profits taxes will 
expire at the end of 1953 and this is 








estimated to mean corporate savings of 
around $2 billion. Under existing law 
normal income and surtaxes are to de- 
cline to 47% next April 1 (from 52% 
at present) but at this writing it looks 
as though Congress will tack on an ad- 
ditional 3% to the 47% and bring the 
new rate to 50%. 

Corporate profits before taxes this 
year, to date have been running at an 
annual rate of $44 billion. Corporation 
taxes have been accruing at an annual 
rate of about $24 billion, leaving net 
profits after taxes of approximately $20 
billion. A 25% decline in pre-tax profits 
next year would leave profits before 
taxes of $33 billion. At a 47% tax rate, 
corporate taxes would be only $15.5 
billion and profits after taxes $17.5 bil- 
lion. At the more likely 50% combined 
normal income and surtaxes, both taxes 
and profits after taxes would amount to 
$16.5 billion. 

Thus, a 25% decline in pre-tax prof- 
its would mean only a 122% decline 
in profits after taxes at a 47% corporate 
rate and a drop of 1742% at a 50% 
corporate tax rate. 

True to its customary procedure, the 
stock market, in its early September 
sharp decline, seems to have gone over- 
board in its bearish appraisal of the busi- 


ness Outlook and of the progress which 


the Eisenhower Administration has 
made during its short period in office in 
unraveling the mess woven by 20 years 
of Democrats. The creation of an en- 
vironment of greater confidence is a 
piecemeal task that can be accomplished 
only over a period of time. Because the 
actual results to date have not been tre- 
mendous, business and the markets are 
inclined to skepticism. Gradually, the 
efforts of the Administration will make 
themselves felt and we believe the pol- 
icy-makers are big enough to change 
their course as illustrated by the more 
moderate policy followed in connection 
with Federal Reserve policy and the 
Government bond market. 

Neither the greater progress toward 
a balanced budget nor the recent stead- 
iness of spot commodity prices, nor the 
success of the latest Government financ- 
ing, has been sufficient to generate real 
confident buying of stock in any sub- 
stantial measure. There are signs of a 
rounding-off of business which should 
not occasion any great surprise, but the 
deterioration of stock prices prior to 
their recent very modest recovery has in 
many cases been extreme, far too much 
so on cold appraisal of the economic 
facts currently in being. 





Cautions on Sales Contract 
Entanglements 


(Continued from page 26) 


buyer and the seller are bound to strictly 
comply with the terms of a contract 
of sale. 

In Stimpson Company v. Cawell, 158 
N.E. 777, testimony shows that a dealer 
in gas appliances and a purchaser en- 
tered into a written contract of sale, 
for a gas appliance, which provided 
that the buyer should not have title to 
the appliance until it was paid for in 
full. The contract further provided that 
if the purchaser defaulted payment the 
seller could repossess the appliance. In 
other words, no suit was required for 
the dealer to repossess the appliance 
in the event the purchaser defaulted in 
making agreed monthly payments. 

Later, the buyer refused to make 
agreed payments on the contention 
that the appliance was not satisfactory. 
The seller demanded that the purchaser 
return the appliance. The latter refused 
to do so unless the seller returned the 
initial payment. The seller sued the 
purchaser, to recover the full balance 
due on the account. 

Although the lower court held the 
buyer not liable, the higher court re- 
versed the verdict saying: “By the terms 
of the contract, upon default in any 
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payment or other condition, the vendor 
(seller) was given the right to remove 
the property. ... As the defendant 
(buyer) refused to deliver unless a con- 
dition which he had no right to impose 
was complied with, he was guilty of 
conversion.” 

This court explained that had the 
buyer returned the appliance when the 
seller demanded it, the buyer may have 
entered suit against the seller and re- 
covered the initial payment plus all 
damages which he incurred, if he had 
proven that the appliance was not 
reasonably satisfactory. However, since 
in the contract of sale the buyer had 
agreed to return the appliance to the 
seller, if the former defaulted in mak- 
ing payment, the buyer automatically 
breached the contract by refusing to 
return it. 


Right to repossess 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that a gas company cannot re- 
possess “legal fixtures” from a buyer 
who lives in a rented building. The same 
law is applicable if the building in which 
the appliance was installed is mortgaged 
or later sold by the buyer. 

First, it is important to know that 
the courts all agree that the most con- 
trolling tests of whether gas appliances 
installed in buildings are to be deemed 
“fixtures” or chattels is both the man- 
ner of attachment, and intention of the 
parties when the sale contract was made. 





Of course, if a dealer fails to properly 
record a conditional contract, or mort- 
gage, he cannot repossess an appliance, 
irrespective of whether it is permanently 
or temporarily attached to a building. 

For illustration, in Knoxville Gas 
Company, 32 S. W. (2d) 1054, it was 
shown that a gas company sold gas 
stoves to a contractor who constructed 
an apartment building. The stoves were 
attached to a single gas or supply pipe 
by means of a threaded “union” or 
“collar.” The chattel mortgage given by 
the contractor clearly provided that the 
stoves were to remain the property of 
the gas company until paid for by the 
contractor. 

Soon afterward a person purchased 
the building and, although the gas stoves 
had not been paid for, the court held 
that the gas company could not remove 
them from the building because the 
chattel mortgage was not recorded and 
the purchaser of the building had no 
knowledge of its existence. This court 
said: 

“If the purchaser of an apartment 
house had to ascertain, at his peril, 
whether every electrical device, gas 
equipment, kitchen cabinet, and the like, 
were paid for, there would be imposed 
upon him an arduous, if not an impos- 
sible, task. . . . In making sales upon 
the partial payment plan, it is just as 
easy to take a mortgage and have it re- 
corded, and little additional expense is 
incurred thereby.” 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





Differential controller 

A newly developed differential controller 
for change-over valves, this device has 
been designed for orifice meter measuring 





stations where a wide variation of flow 
conditions is encountered. It offers, the 
company reports, a positive means of au- 
tomatically turning an additional measur- 
ing unit into the line when needed and 
shutting it off completely when not 
needed. The controller operates in this 
manner: when the differential across the 
primary orifice reaches a predetermined 
maximum setting the controller actuates a 
4-way valve which admits the supply from 
the regulator to the cylinder, opening a 
second valve. This puts the secondary 
meter into service in addition to the pri- 
mary meter. When the load drops and the 
differential of the 2 meters in operation 
falls below the pre-set minimum, the 4-way 
valve is repositioned by the controller. 
This admits pressure to the cylinder, clos- 
ing the second valve and shutting off the 
secondary meter. The differential control 
unit is mounted in the orifice meter case. 
A minimum of 10 psi is required to actuate 
the control unit and 50 psi to operate the 
second valve cylinder. 

Differential Controller. Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., 400 No. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 
8, Pa. 


Impregnator 

This recently developed impregnator is 
said to stop leakage of air or gases in metal 
castings, and reportedly has worked well 
with aluminum and iron castings. The 
manufacturer states that it oxidizes slowly 
making it a rust and corrosion preventa- 
tive, and its 40% solids are inert resins, 
which remain elastic and unaffected by ex- 
treme heat or cold. Application consists of 
immersing castings in the formula, the 
company reports, without using pressure 
or vacuum equipment. Immersion time de- 
pends on the thickness and porosity of the 
casting. Following the impregnating proc- 
ess, the penetrating qualities of the formula 
are said to permit further machining, such 
as honing. 

Nelsonite C3 Impregnator. Nelsonite 
Chemical Products, Inc., 900 Monroe Ave., 
N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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Orifice meter 

This metal bellows actuated differential 
pressure instrument is now in production 
to supplement the manufacturer's line of 


a series of 
meters. 


mercury manometer orifice 
For applications where accurate 
measurement is required without the use 
of a mercury manometer, the new units 
feature: 1-piece stainless steel bellows con- 
struction, direct full scale recording pen 
movement without external gearing or 
linkage multiplication, employment of the 
company’s nearly frictionless Teflon seal 
stuffing box, and stainless steel or Monel 
metal operating parts. Internal working 
parts are said to be accessible for inspec- 
tion, calibration or cleaning, by removing 
one, or both, case cover heads without 
disturbing manifold piping. Distortion or 
bellows damage due to sudden over-range 
is reportedly prevented by stick-proof 
check valves with flat synthetic seats. An 
additional bellows compensates for volume 
changes in bellows filling fluid resulting 
from ambient temperature variations. The 
instruments operate at working pressures 
to 1,000 psi, in differential ranges of 20”, 
50”, 100” and 200”, ambient temperatures 
of —25° to 175° F. 

Dri-Flo Orifice Meters. American Meter 
Co., Erie, Pa. 


Alemite lubrication fitting 

An Alemite lubrication fitting, featuring 
three checks against loss of lubricant, line 
fluids or gases and designed for use on lu- 


bricated plug valves, where extreme back 
pressures are encountered, has been an- 
nounced. The fitting features two ball 
checks augmenting the standard check valve 
at the top of the fitting, which, it is said, 
gives protection against escape of line 
fluids and makes it practically impossible 
for foreign matter to foul all checks at the 
same time. The fitting permanently replaces 
the lubricant screw so that the lubricant 
may be injected into the valve directly from 
a hand gun or bucket pump, it is reported. 

Alemite Lubrication Fitting. Stewart- 
Warner Corp., Alemite Div., 1826 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14. 


Pyrometer controllers 

A new line of free-vane electronic pyrom- 
eter controllers; which actuate relays, elec- 
tric contactors, solenoid valves and motor 


valves to provide close temperature control 
of furnaces, ovens, salt pots, and other heat- 
ing equipment, has been announced by the 
manufacturer. The controllers feature an 
electronic control system based on the fre- 
quency modulation principle, a newly-de- 
veloped millivoltmeter mechanism, and 
unit plug-in construction. All models are 
available with thermocouple failsafe pro- 
tection in case of thermocouple burn-out or 
other failure. The units are available in a 
selection of temperature ranges from 
0-400° F to 0-3,000° F. 

Free-Vane Controllers. The Bristol Co.. 
Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Internal heat exchanger 

Available in all of the manufacturer's 
nozzle and semi-nozzle safety relief valves, 
this internal heat exchanger can be incor- 


porated in the valve body without creating 
interference with the rest of the valve 
mechanism. The internal heat exchanger is 
said to eliminate the necessity of steam 
tracing or steam jacketing a valve where 
highly viscous lading is encountered, and 
to keep the lading material in a fluid state 
with low steam consumption. It consists of 
a steel coil inserted into the valve body 
and led out to connect with a steam line. 
The coil ends reportedly are accessible for 
return-pipe installation or one-pipe instal- 
lation with a vent valve. 

Farris Internal Heat Exchanger. Farris 
Engineering Corp., 507 Commercial Ave., 
Palisades Park, N. J. 


Gas burners 

A series of commercial gas burners in 
stock sizes from 450,000 Btu input upward 
to 11,520,000 Btu or more, this multiple 
section upshot burner is said to be easil) 
installed through the ash pit door. It fea- 
tures numerous possible combinations of 
burner heads and individual venturi mixing 
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tubes for each burner head. Primary air 
ainment is high, and adjustment is pro- 
ded for various types of fuel gas. No 
fractory combustion chamber liner is 
d, and all heat is transferred immedi- 
ately to the furnace or boiler. A metal 


Co 


plate set flush with the burner heads pre- 
vents heat from reaching the boiler base 
and is said to reduce boiler room tempera- 
ture. When recommended controls are 
used, the burner is step-acting and is modu- 
lated so that various burner sections come 
on in sequence instead of all at once. 
Burner head sections may be controlled 
either by independent manual or by auto- 
matic valves. 

Commercial Gas Burner Series. 
3170 W. 106 St., Cleveland 11. 


Petro, 


Hydraulic truck outriggers 
Hydraulic-operated outriggers are now 

available as optional equipment with the 

manufacturer’s truck-mounted crane with 


loadline capacity of 6,400 lbs. and power- 
swinging boom which telescopes from 12’ 
to 22’. The operator can raise and lower 
the outrigger legs by manipulating controls 
at his regular operating station, the manu- 
facturer reports. Hydraulic power swings 
the boom 180°, and lifts it through an arc 
of 100°. The company states that if the 
truck is on uneven ground, the operator 
can use the outriggers to level the truck 
before picking up a load. 

Model B Pitman Hydra-Lift. Pitman 
Mfg. Co., 300 W. 79 St., Kansas City 14, 
Mo. 


Line valve 

This new 5-bolt, 18-inch line blind valve, 
designed to accommodate larger pipelines, 
has an ASA rating of 150 Ibs. for working 


pressures up to 230 Ibs. It provides either 
full-diameter, smooth, round opening, 
Or a permanent, leakproof shut-off. The 
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neck of the spectacle plate on the valve is 
suspended on the top bolt so that it can 
be revolved in either direction when open- 
ing or blinding the line. The 2 side bolts 
swing out, making it unnecessary to re- 
move any bolts when reversing the spec- 
tacle plate. It is said the 5 bolts on the 
valve can be quickly spread and tightened, 
even in close-couple, compact manifolds, 
by one man. The bar operated bolts elimi- 
nate wedges, hammers and_ wrenches 
needed for spreading conventional flanges 
according to the manufacturer. Regularly 
constructed of carbon steel, the valves can 
be made of other materials for special re- 
quirements. Standard packings are of a 
highly resistant synthetic rubber. Other 
packing materials are available to meet 
specific needs. 

Hamer 5-bolt, 18-inch Line Blind 
Valves. Hamer Oil Tool Co., Long Beach 
6, Cal. 


Pilot loading system 

This new pilot loading system was de- 
signed to increase the safety and versatility 
of the company’s standard 014 regulators, 


i Fie ¥ 
and a pilot loaded regulator of this type 
can deliver more than 3 times the outlet 
pressure obtainable with a standard weight 
loaded regulator, or 10 psi as compared 
with 3 psi, the manufacturer reports. 
Valves of the pilot loaded 014, in a safety 
feature of the new system, automatically 
close in case of inlet pressure failure or 
diaphragm case breakage. The entire mech- 
anism is enclosed to discourage tampering. 
The increased pressure range of pilot 
loaded regulators is said to extend their 
field of application to include installations 
that formerly required a high pressure 
regulator. Complete systems are available 
for changing over existing 014 regulators 
to power pilot loading. 

Pilot Loading System. Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., 400 No. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 
8, Pa. 


Automatic recorder 


While this instrument is not new, the 
fact that it is now being offered for sale is 
new. Formerly it was available only on a 
lease basis. The instrument is used for the 
automatic, continuous recording of con- 
centrations of oxidizable sulfur compounds 
such as H.S, SO:z, mercaptans, thioethers, 
and organic disulfides in gas streams. It 
monitors and records sulfur compounds in 
concentrations as low as 0.1 part per mil- 
lion or 0.005 grains per cu ft, and will indi- 
cate a change in concentration in less than 
30 seconds, the manufacturer reports. Also, 
the company states the instrument can be 


used to record odorant levels, to determine 
corrosive sulfur concentrations, for use with 
blending operations, and in the treatment 
of high-sulfur gases. Two models are of- 


fered: one as a semi-permanent installa- 
tion, and one portable for plant and field 
use. 

Titrilog Models 26-102 and 26-103. Con- 
solidated Engineering Corp., 300 No. Sierra 
Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, Calif. 


Insulating meter nuts 
The new line of insulating meter nuts and 
unions, employing molded nylon over 
which a zinc-plated steel shell is crimped, 
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is said by the manufacturer to reduce elec- 
trolytic corrosion of gas and water piping 
which results from contact between dis- 
similar metals. The nut utilizes the strength 
and insulating properties of molded nylon 
in forming a strong union between the tail 
piece of the meter and pipe. The two metal 
parts in the union are separated by a gas 
resistant insulating gasket which serves to 
retain pressure. An opening in the center 
of the nylon is machined to proper tap drill 
size and tapped to the proper thread size. 

Insulating Meter Nuts and Unions. Uni- 
versal Controls Corp., 731 W. Davis St., 
Dallas, Tex. 


Abrasive blades 


Abrasive blades that cut masonry ma- 
terials with speeds approaching those of 
diamond blades have been announced. The 
new blades reportedly will slice through a 
2” by 5” natco furing tile in 11 seconds, 
through dry press fire brick in 5 seconds, 
face brick in 8 seconds and concrete block 
in 17 seconds. The wet cutting blades are 
said to have been thoroughly tested at 
speeds in excess of standard operating 
speeds. Features include: factory dressed 
cutting edge, protective blade blotters (to 


(Continued on page 50) 
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All 4 Major Construction 
Services for Gas Companies 


United now offers all four of the major services for the current construction 
programs of operating gas companies. These items, with the U.G.I. apparatus 
and processes that have been offered through the years, round out a complete 
and flexible engineering and construction service. 


GAS MAINS AND PIPE LINES 


Pipe lines—distribution mains—water and river crossings. Inspection 
—construction—or construction management. 


OIL GAS SETS 


Heavy oil regenerative apparatus—new and converted apparatus for 
light oil—light oil recovery plants—oil gas plants and auxiliaries. 


CCR SETS* 


Produces low and high gravity city gases, synthesis gases, gases of sendout 
heating values from 700 to 1,000 Btu—using natural gas, L.P. gases, 
gasoline, naphtha, or kerosene. 


GENERAL PLANT EXTENSIONS 


Through the years United has built up large, well organized forces for 
handling general plant extensions. These include equipment required for 
natural gas such as city gate and odorizing stations, and plant equipment 
such as tar handling, oil scrubbing, compressors and boiler plants. Long 
experience in gas plant construction and a thorough knowledge of plant 
operating conditions have developed a unique background for this work. 


The services provided by United are flexible and managed completely by United’s forces using 
may be adjusted to meet your specific needs. For directly employed or subcontracted labor. 
certain projects only engineering, inspection or 

construction supervision is furnished. For others No matter what your project we invite you to 
the design and construction of U.G.I. apparatus share our experience and facilities as designers, 


is provided. Still other projects are designed and contractors and consulting engineers. 
*Patents Pending 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YORK 17 PHILADELPHIA 5 CHICAGO 2 
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WITH A BACKGROUND OF OVER SEVENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


preereee Gas Doamnail, October 195: 
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The U.G.I. 12’-0” diameter Cyclic Catalytic Reforming apparatus at the Prospect 
Street Plant of Citizens Gas and Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Ind. This set will reform 
natural gas as a part of Citizens’ mixed gas sendout. 


The U.G.I. 13’-0" diameter 4-shell regenerative oil gas apparatus at the Station “A” 
Plant of the Philadelphia Gas Works Division of the United Gas Improvement 


Company, Philadelphia, Pa. This set uses the Hall Process of the American Gas 
Association. 
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Gas Flow 


COMPUTERS 


FOR LOW PRESSURES: 


Cubic feet of gas 

per hour 10 to 500M 
Pipe diameters 34" to 48” 
Pressure loss (inches) . . .01 to 10 
Specific gravities 1.5 to .35 
Constants 1400 to 1000 
Pipe length (feet) . . .30 to 30,000 


FOR HIGH PRESSURES: 


Cubic feet of gas 
per hour 
Pipe diameters 
Difference in absolute 
pressure to 
Sum of absolute 
pressures. . .20 to 2,000 psi. 
Specific gravities 1.5 to .35 
Pipe length (feet) . . . 100 to 5,000 
Pipe length (miles) 1 to 250 


100 to 1OMM 
34” to 30” 


The computers are printed 
on heavy durable plastic, 
enclosed in leatherette 
cases with complete in- 
structions for their use. 


PUBLISHED AND SOLD ONLY BY: 


~eésas Journal 


205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Leaders in Pipe Line 


Construction 


Installation of Major Transmission Line By a Hallen Co. Crew 


THE HALLEN COMPANY, INC. 


STEEL ERECTION RAILROAD & INDUSTRIAL 
BRIDGES & STRUCTURES marin MAINTENANCE & REPAIR 
PIPE LINES =~! SPECIALIZED FABRICATION 
HORIZONTAL EARTH BORING WUE METERING STATIONS 


45-30 THIRTY-SEVENTH STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
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HAS STOOD THE TEST OF TIME 


TO SOLVE CORROSION PROBLEMS 


— Inspection of TAPECOATED 


PROOF (Underground) 


joints after 10 years of Wravet-ta°1ee) 


corrosion 


at 
F (Under can: 
pROO line in the cute’ agains 
water pipe eotected the pipe 
had P 
CoAT 


parnacies 


¢ salt W 
ted 


und service showed no S$! 
when the TAPECOAT was removed. 


gn of 


Actual experiences like these 
show what TAPECOAT coal tar 
protection can do for you. 


Use TAPECOAT to combat cor- 
rosion above or below ground 
on gathering lines, transmission 
lines, meter stations, compressor 


stations, distribution lines, pipe joints, bolt-type couplings, 
fittings, large bends, large diameter pipe, insulated lines, 
tanks, and other surfaces subject to corrosion. 


Write for descriptive brochure and prices 


The TAPECOAT company 


Originators of Coal Ta 


aS f-1-Y ee 


1529 Lyons Street, Evanston, Illinois 


| 





New Equipment 
(Continued from page 45) 


lessen the possibility of fracturing from 
over-tightening the blade collar), and stee| 
blade centers that reportedly guard the saw 
shaft and strengthen the blade. 

Clipper Abrasive Blades. Clipper Mfg 
Co., 2800 Warwick, Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Service saddle 


This newly-designed service saddle is said 
to offer three sealing elements in the sad- 
dle’s rubber gasket which combine to effect 





@ sca: oe.ween saddle and pipe with only 
moderate tightening on the U-bolt. The sad- 
dle is furnished with single or double straps, 
either as a cast iron saddle or a bronze sad- 
dle. Straps are formed to fit the pipe, so as 
to distribute evenly the U-bolt pressure. 
Made for pipe sizes from 1” to 24”, and taps 
from %2” to 4”, the sealing technique is de- 
scribed: as the hydraulic pressure increases 
within the saddle, two wedge tips on the 
gasket are pressed harder against their seal- 
ing surfaces, and complete the seal started 
by the third seal between saddle and pipe 

ShurSeal Saddle. R. H. Baker & Co., Inc., 
2070 E. Slauson Ave., Huntington Park, 
Calif. 


Explosion-proof plugs & receptacles 
A new series of explosion-proof plugs 

and receptacles, connectors for hazardous 

locations, have been added to the com- 


pany’s line. The connectors are designed 
for safe, reliable operation of portable 
electrical equipment in Class I, group ¢ 
and D hazardous location and are listed 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. They hav: 
cast aluminum alloy housings with an ex 
tra pole connected to the shell for com 
pleting the grounding circuit through th 
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uit system. A delayed action lock is 
to make it impossible to open or close 
sircuit except when contacts are safely 
ined within the explosion-proof cham- 
The plug is inserted and withdrawn 
, straight line. No turning is said to be 
ssary. They are designed for 15 and 
30 amperes, 2-wire 3-pole and 3-wire 4-pole. 
rate-Line EPD & ERR. Pyle-National 

s Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Plastic pipe 
[wo types of plastic pipe for installation 


of new service lines and replacement of cor- 
roded metallic lines have been announced 





TYPICAL REPLACEMENT INSTALLATION 
WITH CARLON "CF" PLASTIC PIPE 


COMPRESSION COUPLING ADAPTOR 


COMPRESSION OLD PIPE 











by the manufacturer. Advantages of the two 
types, rigid and flexible, include: guaran- 
teed corrosion resistance, elimination of in- 
terior build-up, light weight, greater carry- 
ing capacity and elimination of electrolysis. 
The rigid pipe has effective fiber stress of 
over 3600 psi, and is said to be suitable for 
use in any climate. It is available in 20-foot 
sections which may be cut with an ordinary 
hand saw, and connected with any standard 
compression coupling, cemented type cou- 
pling, or the company’s all plastic compres- 
sion coupling. The flexible plastic pipe, 








BROOKLYN 


BETTER BUILT 


METERS 


‘Skilled Workmanship 
-Costly Materials 
-Constant Research 


GUARANTEE 


Long Life 
Reduced Maintenance 
Measurement Accuracy 


REPAIRS *» DIAPHRAGMS «+ PARTS 


BROOKLYN 
METER WORKS 


3908 Fourth Avenue 
BROOKLYN - 32 - NEW YORK 
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designed for replacement instailations, is in- 
serted directly into old service lines, and 
connected to the service tee by a compres- 
sion coupling and to the riser by a plastic 
adapter and compression coupling. It is 
available in lengths up to 250 feet. 

Carlon GR (Rigid) and GF (Flexible) 
Plastic Pipe. Carlon Products Corp., 10225 
Meech Ave., Cleveland 5. 


Meter bar regulator 

This new meter bar regulator is a com- 
plete unit combining the company’s stand- 
ard 173 service regulator with a bar and 
has been designed for use where a meter bar 
is required. The meter bar regulator has a 
vertical inlet in four sizes—%2”, %4”, 1” or 
14%4”—and can be provided with an optional 
horizontal inlet in 4%”, 34” and 1” sizes. 
The vertical outlet comes in 42”, 34” and 1” 
sizes, and a union and elbow assembly can 
be provided with it. Savings in space, in- 
stallations and service time are claimed as 
advantages because fewer joints and less 
piping are involved. 

Meter Bar Regulator 173. Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., 400 No. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 
8, Pa. 


Portable fire extinguisher 


This carbon dioxide fire extinguisher, 
featuring a new faster-acting valve, is avail- 
able in five models of different weight ca- 


{ 


—— | 
pacities. Features of the new valve include: 
disassembles for servicing without special 
tools; squeeze lever directly over valve stem 
gives quicker discharge; hand squeeze needs 
only finger pressure; removable siphon 
tube; safety disc side-mounted for protec- 
tion against damage. A double-prong lock- 
ing pin reportedly prevents the pin from 
falling out while extinguisher is being 
moved, insuring against accidental dis- 
charge. The units carry the inspection and 
approval label of Underwriters’ and Fac- 
tory Mutual Laboratories. 

Alfco Model No. 15. American-La- 
France-Foamite Corp., Elmira, N. Y. 


Metal aligning flange gaskets 

This metal aligning flange gasket is said 
by the manufacturer to prevent leakage due 
to misalignment. A positive sealing design 
for joining flanges, it reportedly combines 
strength, safety and leakproof permanence. 





TREATMENT 
SERVICE 


Prepare for Natural Gas 


\ 


PROOUCT 


‘FLUSHALL’ 

- Dust Remova 
SOLVALL’ 

Liquid Phase Gun 
SEALALI 

Joint Sealing 
WETALI 

Dust Laying 
FOGALL H 

Hot Fogging 
FOGALL (¢ 

Cold Fogging 
‘RUBBER CONDITIONER 

Rejuvenating 

Rubber Gaskets 
IRON HYDROXIDE’ 

Purification 


Discuss your problems 


with our engineers 


* 


GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO. 


3-15 26th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 














THE EXCLUSIVE 


SLOTTED LUG 
MEANS FASTER 
INSTALLATION 

ESPECIALLY 
UNDER WATER 


EASIER 


With Stauffer Special No. 220 
exclusive slotted lug, pinhole 
leaks can be repaired in 60 sec- 
onds. The most effective, easiest 
to install clamp with non-corro- 
sive band on the market today 
YET priced to save you money. 


Datitinddin 


* Patented open'slot lug enables user 
to drop bolt through slot and tighten. 


* Gasket cemented to band. 


* Provides positive, permanent repair. 
Made of non-corrosive material, 18-8 
stainless steel lasts a lifetime. 


* Flexible band conforms to pipe irreg- 
ularities without crushing weak pipe. 


*x EXCLUSIVE ADAMS FEATURE...Cast- 
ings have two coats of powdered 
stainless steel in plastic suspension. 


BAND—Type 18-8 Stainless Steel 
LUG —Malleable Iron 


BOLT—Zinc Plated Steel with Heavy 
Hex Nut 


GASKET —Soft Neoprene Rubber 


redams 


PIPE REPAIR PRODUCTS 
2453 MERCED AVE. EL MONTE, CALIF. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
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Features of the gasket include: positive seal 
on alignment up to 6°; can be used with all 
standard fittings; available with O-ring seal 


cr metal to metal fit; precision made of dif- 
ferent metals according to application. The 
company reports the gasket has been time 
tested at over 7,000 psi. 

Metal Aligning Flange Gaskets. Vickers 
Inc., Div. of The Sperry Corp., 2160 E. 
Imperial Highway, El Segundo, Calif. 


High temperature ceramic 
This new ceramic is said to be an excel- 
lent material for fixtures, jigs and work 


holding devices for production line han- 


dling of brazing, welding, electronic heat- 


ing, and flame polishing. 
used for making pins, pads, plates, spacers 


and kiln furniture for high temperature | 


sintering operations, and nozzles for weld- 
ing tips and other high temperature devices. 
A relatively fine grained silicon carbide, 
it reportedly has superior properties where 
high temperatures are involved or where 
rapid thermal changes occur. The company 
states that the ceramic has been repeatedly 
heated white hot and quenched in dry ice 
without fracturing. 
AlSiMag 539. 
Chattanooga 5, 


American Lava Corp., 
Tenn. 


Sealing compound 


A non-drying, non-hardening 


leum liquids and gases, in 


aqueous solutions, 


and plant maintenance. Unaffected by tem- 
perature changes up to 550° F, the manu- 


facturer states that it will withstand air or | 
Normal | 
expansion or contraction will | 
not impair its sealing properties the com- | 
Widely used on flanges and | 
plugs and | 
it is effective for sealing | 
in lubricants, ne. chemicals and gases. It | 


liquid pressures up to 6,000 psi. 
vibrations, 


pany reports. 
gaskets, threaded joints, 
screwed fittings, 


studs, 


is packaged in 1, 15 or 28 Ib. cans. 
Plastic 


1800 Cuyler Ave., Chicago 13. 


It may also be | 





sealing | 
compound reportedly insoluble in all petro- | 
steam and | 
this product is said to | 
offer insurance against leakage in services | 
commonly found in production assembly | 


Lead at Crane Packing Co., | 





NEW BULLETINS 





SPRAGUE 240 Meter. The high capacit 
meter described in this new bulletin is saig 
by the manufacturer to maintain the same 
dimensions, weight, connections and inter. 
changeability of most parts with the com 
pany’s standard 1A meter, yet features 
37% greater rated capacity. The meter ha 
a capacity of 240 cubic feet per hour, an 
weighs 13 Ibs. It is 9 7/16” in width, 13 
in height, and 7%” in 9 
Sprague 240 Meter. Pp. 2 
Meter Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Sprague 


GasMACO AUTOMATIC TIME CYCLE Con. 
TROL. For use in oil gas production, blue 
gas generation and hydrocarbon reforming. 
among other applications, the automatic 
time cycle control described in this bulletin 
features a variable speed drive which pro- 
vides infinite cycle variations between wide 
limits. Each control is equipped with inter- 
locks, safety release clutch, safety shutdown 
for power failure, remote push _ button 
shutdown and other safety devices. Fea- 
tures of the control described in the bul- 
letin include: adjustable timing discs, flex- 
ibility of operating cycle, automatic thermal 
control, automatic safety shutdown, and 
other special control features. The control 
is available in five sizes, from 5-valve 
through 9-valve. 

Bulletin A-206. Pp. 4. The Gas Machin- 
ery Co., 16100 Waterloo Rd., Cleveland 10 


(Continued on page 56) 


FOR REPAIRING 
BELL AND SPIGOT 
JOINT LEAKS... 


SKINNER-SEAL 

Bell Joint Clamp for 
stopping bell and 
spigot joint leaks 
under pressure. Gas- 
ket is completely 
sealed: at bell face 
by Monel Metal Seal 
band — at spigot by 
hard vulcanized 
gasket tip. 2” to 42 


AND BROKEN MAINS 


SKINNER-SEAL 
Split Coupling 
Clamp. One 
can install in 5 to 
Gasket © 
sealed by Monel 
band. Tested to 
800 Ibs. line pres- 
sure. A 
pair. 2 


man 


15 minutes 


lasting re- 
to 24” incl 


M. B. SKINNER CO. 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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e Complete Confinement 
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Today, write for your free copy of this NORMAC / 4 
catalog ... complete with illustrations and / ¥ ayy 
specifications on the entire Normac Line of - / CaTALoc No. 25M on REQUEST 


Couplings, Sleeves and Fittings. It’s a profi- 
JOSEPH G. POLLARD CO., INC. 


table step in the cost-cutting direction. 
New Hyde Park New York 


122 Sovth Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
of HEATING and 
AIR CONDITIONING 


By JOHN E. HAINES 


Vice-President 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
354 pages, 6 x 9, 200 illustrations, $6.75 
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V (VELOCITY) AS STANDBY FOR NATURAL GAS 


YY Reformed propane or oil gas enriched to 1,000 Btu/cf has gravity 
ZL 0.74 and represents higher percentage of substitution to natural gas 
(gravity 0.6) than propane-air (gravity 1.2) . . . lower fuel costs 
when heating with heavy oil. 
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NORTH AMERICAN UTILITY & CONSTRUCTION CORP. 


CHRYSLER BUILDING NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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AVAILABLE IN 2” SCREWED 
AND 3” AND 4” FLANGED 
CONNECTIONS, 


THE '66' Is A NUMBER 
TO REMEMBER 


Wuatity 
BRECISION 
BIMPLICITY 


e These Keynote Features of the Type 
66 make it the ideal gas regulator 
where inlet pressures are under 5 PSI 
and where large volumes of gas pre- 
cisely controlled at inches of water 
: 1 column are required for: 
@ With same essential con- ' , INDUSTRIAL FURNACES 
struction the Type 66R Zero 7 LARGE APPLIANCES 
Governor is also available. a” 3is, ~ GAS ENGINES 
a 4 COMMERCIAL APPLICATIONS 


Write for Bulletin P-66 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY e MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 
me 


2 LRN aR 
LEADS THE INDUSTRY IN RESEARCH 


FOR BETTER PRESSURE CONTROL 
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New Bulletins 


(Continued from page 52) 


FIBERGLAS FLEXIBLE Duct LINER. This 
bulletin describes a glass fiber insulating 
product for lining the interior of air con- 
ditioning or warm air ducts. Made of fine 
fibers of glass, it is reported the flexible 
blankets go on easily, soak up sounds in- 
side ducts, set up a barrier to the flow of 
heat. The bulletin presents information on 
features of the product, sizes, limitations, 
application procedure and application spec- 
ifications. 

Bulletin No. IN1.C6. Pp. 2. Owens-Corn- 
ing Fiberglas Corp., Toledo 1, O. 


PEAK SHAVER 


This packaged propane plant de- 
signed, engineered and built by 
Draketown, provides a com- 
pletely interchangeable fuel for 
natural gas. 


Draketown can design and build 
one for you, within your budget, 
to take over all or part of your 
load at the turn of a valve. 


STANDBY 
AUGMENTATION 
100% TOWN OR PLANT SUPPLY 


Serving utility and industry for over thirty years 
DRAKE & TOWNSEND 


Consulting * Design * Engineering * Construction 


11 WEST 42ND STREET + NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 





SANGAMO GAS TELEMETER. A reportedly 
simple pneumatic device permitting out- 
door reading of the index of existing inside- 
installed gas meters is discussed in this bul- 
letin. Two units are involved in installation, 
the first, mounted on top of the meter, 
transmits the pneumatic pressure pulsations 
of a diaphragm through a copper tube to 
the second unit, the index. The copper con- 
necting tube runs from the index, mounted 
on a supporting cup with three wood 
screws on the outside wall of the house, 
through the wall to the gas meter. In ad- 
dition to diagrams and photographs ihe 
bulletin offers information on installation, 
adaptability, technical details of operation 
and economic aspects. 

Bulletin 801-3M. Pp. 12. Sangamo Elec- 
tric Co., Springfield, Ill. 


ECLIPSE INJECTOR-TYPE Box BURNERS. 
Standard cage, with manual flexible light- 
ing torch, extended cage and open cage 
type box burners are described in this 
illustrated bulletin. Said to burn with equal 
efficiency on low, medium, or high pres- 
sure gas, utilizing natural draft, the 
burner’s venturi tube permits the gas 
stream to entrain a maximum volume of 
primary air, resulting in high combustion 
efficiency. The air-gas mixing head, 
mounted on the injector tube, has an ad- 
justable gas orifice that controls the flow 
of gas and a shutter that controls the vol- 
ume of primary air entrained. Available 
in 3 general types, in a range of sizes and 
capacities. The bulletin contains capacity 
tables for low, medium and high pressure 
gas, photographs of typical installations, 
dimension and specification tables, and in- 
formation on extra equipment. 

Bulletin H-9. Pp. 8. Eclipse Fuel Engi- 
neering Co., Rockford, Il. 


DIFFERENTIAL PRESSURE TRANSMITTER. 
For flow, liquid level and specific gravity 
applications, the differential pressure trans- 
mitter described in this bulletin is a force- 
balance transmitter, designed to convert 
differential pressure into an equivalent 3 
to 15 psi output. It can be used to measure 
flow of liquid, steam or gas; liquid level 
or specific gravity. It is available in two 
ranges; 20” to 200” water, and 80” to 800” 
water. Of the dry or mercuryless type, it is 
said to be a light weight flow transmitter. 
Bulletin 98226. Pp. 8. Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester 1, N. Y. 


Morris DuAL-PuURPOSE COUPLINGS. The 
dual-purpose coupling described in this 
bulletin is of the split compression type 
As applied, the coupling exerts uniform 
pressure throughout the full length of the 
sleeve. Available in 5 sizes from 4” to 14’ 
inside diameter, with lengths from 8” to 
12”. The bulletin describes 6 steps to be 
followed in installation of the sleeve for 
coupling or repairing gas lines. Gaskets 
are furnished in rubber, or when specified, 
in neoprene or other material. The inner 
sleeve and outer shell of the standard 
coupling are constructed of heavy zinc 
coated steel and may be supplied, on spe- 
cial order, in aluminum, stainless steel, 
copper-clad and other metals. 

Bulletin No. 101. Pp. 6. Morris Coupling 
and Clamp Co., Ellwood City, Pa. 


WHEELCO CAPACITROL DIRECT READING 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLLER. This news bul- 
letin describes the complete line of model 
200 series Capacitrols that are used for on- 
off and proportioning control in the solu- 
tion of industrial heat control problems. 
Featured in the bulletin is the new model 
221C for straight line temperature control. 
A complete description of the anticipating 
control action of the controller has been in- 
cluded. Information is given on: electronic 
control principle, accuracy and proportion- 
ing control. Specifications and operating 
diagrams are presented. 

Bulletin F-5783. Pp. 4. Wheelco Instru- 
ments Div., Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, 
Ill. 


Dutton ECONO THERM AUTOMATIC PACK- 
AGED BOILER. This illustrated color bulletin 
describes the principle of off-center firing 
featured on the boiler in sizes through 250 
hp. according to the manufacturer, off-cen- 
ter firing offers advantages including effi- 
cient, positive water circulation in a rotary 
motion; provides a higher column of water 
over the hot furnace; steaming is faster with 
elimination of surging and priming; and 
the design helps maintain a steady water 
line even when taking a full head of steam 
off the boiler. The bulletin also describes 
the three-pass, modified internal furnace 
type steam generator which includes a one- 
piece welded boiler shell, X-ray inspected to 
meet all requirements of ASME code. 

Bulletin EC-1152. Pp. 4. Dutton Boilers, 
Div. of Hapman-Dutton Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 








AMBLER, PENNA. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SOUND 


CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


GAS HOLDERS 


Gas Holder Repairs 


PURIFIERS 


Gas Holder Inspection 
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Protection! 
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NORWALK | 

POSITIVE 


PRESSURE 


CUT OFF 
VALVES 


@ Gives automatic shut off when 
excessive pressure arises or fire 
occurs! 


@ Easily reset to desired cut off 
pressure! 


@ No pressure loss! 

@ All parts external to gas flow! 
@ Quickly reset after operation! 
@ Sizes from 2” to 16” 


SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Connecticut 
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OVER 1,000,000 
SUPERIOR METERS 
ARE OUR BEST SALESMEN 


SUPERIOR 
METER COMPANY, — 


7 Aalst ST., BROOKLYN 
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MICROMAX MODEL S INDICATING RECORD- | 
ERS AND CONTROLLERS. This bulletin de- 
scribes in detail the design and construc- 
tion features of the strip-chart recorder. | 
The instrument is used for the continuous 
measurement and control of key process | 
variables such as temperature. The bulletin 
offers interior views of the instrument, and 
illustrates and describes: the sequence of 
galvanometer detection; typical circuits 
used; standard features and special fea- 
tures of the recorder. Details of operation 
are presented, and specifications of stand- 
ard instruments for measurement and con- 
trol are listed. 

Bulletin ND44(1). Pp. 41. Leeds & 
Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton Ave., Phil- 
adelphia 44, Pa. 


GRAYCOTE PLAsTiIC SEALING COMPOUND. 
The plastic sealing compound described in 
this bulletin is said to stop spiral leakage 
in threaded joints. The compound contains 
fine powdered lead suspended in a special 
non-soluble lubricant and reportedly fea- 
tures: seals pressures up to 6,000 psi, with- | 
stands temperatures up to 500° F, is in- | 
soluble in most liquids and gases, elimi- | 
nates galling and pitting of metal surfaces, | 
and will not affect stainless steel or other | 
alloys. The bulletin discusses various | 
causes of failure in threaded pipe joints. | 
sealing compound is Underwriters | 
Laboratories approved. 
Bulletin B7A. Pp. 4. Chicago Gasket Co., | 
1275 W. North Ave., Chicago 22. 


GALIGHER ACIDPROOF SUMP PUMP. The 
sump pump described in this bulletin is 
said to handle acid sludges, corrosive and 
foamy products with solids in suspension 


| and all types of pumping where heads up 


to 35’ and flows to 75 gpm are required. | 
A simple welded steel vertical pump, it is | 
completely rubber lined and covered, and | 
operates until the sump level is below the | 
lower suction cover, 
from the tank bottom. 

Bulletin SP-53. Pp. 4. The Galigher Co., | 


| P.O. Box 209, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CLOSED FLAME 


emptying to 2%” | 


Gas-O1IL BURN- | 


ERS. The series of gas-oil burners described | 


in this bulletin is available for all types of 


industrial gases and commercial oils, using | 


air at pressures from eight ounces to three 


pounds. The closed flame dual fuel burner | 


gets its burning efficiency through a nozzle 
mixing principle provided by the new atom- 
izing oil tip. In addition to applications, the 
bulletin presents dimensions, capacities, 
and schematic layouts. 

Bulletin R-230. Series “CF.” Pp. 4. 
Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., Rockford, 


| fl. 


Meters & Controts. This illus- 


sive information on the complete line of 


| meters, control equipment and engineering 


services of the company. It is written for 


| engineers in power plants, public utilities 
| and process plants. Fifteen measured vari- 
| ables common to power and process opera- 


tions form the index for selecting appro- 
priate metering and control equipment. 
Basic specifications, illustrations, and de- 
tailed literature references are included. 

Bulletin 18. Pp. 16. Bailey Meter Co., 
1050 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland 10. 








PIPE STOPPERS 
OF ALL KINDS 


SAFETY 
GAS MAIN 
STOPPER 
COMPANY 


523 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address: GASTOPPER, N. Y. 





Investigations, Reports 
Financing, Accounting, Taxes 
Insurance, Pensions 
Depreciation, Valuations 
Consulting & Design Engineering 
Purchasing 
Industrial & Public Relations 
Rates 


Gas Conversions 
* 


42 years of service 


Send for booklet 


COMMONWEALTH SERVICES, INC. 


) PINE ST NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON JACKSON, MICH 























26-28 The 1954 annual convention, South. 


ern Gas Association, Houston. 
pliance exhibits, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
17-21 National Association of Home Build- May, 1954 
ers convention and exposition, Chi- 10 (week) 35th Annual National Restav. 
cago. rant Convention and Exposition, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 
February, 1954 ra 10 (week) AGA commercial gas school, 
2 Western winter radio-television & Chicago. 


appliance market, Western Mer- " : 
chaméles Mast. Gan Frentieco. 10-13 LPGA Annual Convention, Conrad 


Oe ates eine 


GAS INDUSTRY 
CALENDAR 


January, 1954 
14-21 National housewares and home ap- 





October 


American Standards Association, 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York. 
National Safety Council, Chicago. 
National metal exposition, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 


AGA Board of Directors, St. Louis. 
AGA annual convention, Kiel Au- 
ditorium, St. Louis. 


November 


National Hotel Exposition, Kings- 
bridge Armory, New York. 
American Petroleum Institute, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel and Palmer House, 
Chicago. 
10 Joint committee on dealer coopera- 
tion, AGA, GAMA, Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York. 
11-13 Wisconsin Utilities Association, Ho- 
tel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 
17-20 AGA operating section, organiza- 
tion meetings, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York. 

18-20 Mid-Southeastern Gas Association, 
Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. j 

29-December 4 The American Society of course, 
Mechanical Engineers, Statler Ho- 
tel, New York. 

30-December 2 Southern Gas Association, 
advisory council and management / 
conference, Grand Hotel, Point -23 Indiana 
Clear, Ala. 


December 
1-4 University of Oklahoma corrosion 
conference, University of Oklahoma. cago. 


Chicago. 


March, 1954 


enidiag asym aig 24-26 AGA Production and Chemica 
Mid-West Gas Association, Fort Des 
Moines Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Oklahoma Utilities Association an- 
nual convention, 
Oklahoma City. 
New England Gas Association, Ho- 
tel Statler, Boston. 


April, 1954 


Southern Gas Association (Location 

to be announced) 

AGA Sales Conference on Industrial 

and Commercial 

Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Southwestern gas measurement short 

University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Okla. 

3 AGA Distribution, Motor Vehicles 
and Corrosion Conference, Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, Canada. 

Association, annual 

meeting, French Lick Springs Hotel, 


Biltmore Hotel, 


Gas, Edgewater 


Mid-West Regional Sales Confer- 
ence, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 28-29 Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 


Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 
19-21 GAMA annual meeting, The Drake, 
Chicago. 


Conference, Wm. Penn Hotel, Pitts. 
burgh. 

27-28 Natural Gas and Petroleum Associa- 
tion of Canada, Prince Edward Ho. 
tel, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 


June, 1954 
Canadian Gas Association, Banff 
Springs Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Can- 
ada. 
Michigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 


July, 1954 


National housewares and home ap- 
pliance exhibits, Auditorium, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Western summer radio-television and 
appliance market, Western Merchan- 
dise Mart, San Francisco. 


September, 1954 


8-10 Pacific Coast Gas Association, Vic- 
toria, British Columbia. 


Association, Baker Hotel, Dallas. 








PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 








G. H. McKAY 
CONSULTING ENGINEER GAS AND PETROLEUM 


GAS and OIL INVESTMENT + REPORTS and MANAGEMENT 
GAS SALES and PURCHASES 


1033 San Jacinto Building, Houston, Texas 














RICHARD W. STAFFORD 
CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER 


2024 Montrose Avenue Phone 
Chicago 18, Illinois SUnnyside 4-0822 











COAL AND COKE HANDLING 


Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED 
157 Chombers Street New York 7, N.Y. 





“YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
IN ONE PACKAGE” 


complete LP-gas plants 


H. Emerson Thomas & Associates, Ine. 
P.O. BOX 270 WESTFIELD, N. J. WE 2-2800 








Let Us Install Your LP GAS PLANT 


Owners of over 80 PEACOCK PLANTS know: 
“There’s no substitute for experience” 
PEACOCK CORPORATION 


Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 











CHARLES R. BELLAMY 
NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 
AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 
44 Prospect Ave. Montclair, N. J. 


Phone—Montclair 2-3692 





* Standby 
%* Augmentation 
% 100% Town Supply 
PROPANE PLANTS Design . Engineering - Construction 


DRAKE & TOWNSEND !! WEST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK 36,N. Y 














SAFETY CONSULTING SERVICE 


W. H. Adams 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK 17 


Employee and customer safety programs 
designed and supervised 
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